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ROBERT BROWNING, 


THE EMINENT 


OBERT BROWNING, regarded as 

the most original and eccentric of 
modern poets, was born at Camberwell, 
London, May 7, 1812. As a little child 
he was very precocious, even making up 
little scraps of poetry. Like Pope of an 
earlier date, he “ lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came!" When but four years of 
age, being compelled by his mother to 
take some medicine, he expressed his 
desire in the following couplet, perhaps 
his first attempt at rhyme: 

‘“* All people, if you wish to see 
A boy take physic, look at me.” 

In his eighth year he was able to trans- 
late Horace, and, according to his teach- 
ers, had a passably good understanding 
of the poet’s humor. After his four- 
teenth year his education was conducted 
mainly at home under a private tutor. 
He attended a few lectures at the London 
University, his father being a shareholder 
in that institution, and he himself is a 
life owner of the same, while he is con- 
nected with other English educational 
establishments by fellowship or honorary 
appointment. At twenty years of age he 
prepared his first volume, which was pub- 
lished at his father’s expense. Two years 
later he visited Russia, and spent some 
time there. In 1835 appeared his “ Para- 
celsus.” This may be said to indicate 
the tenor of his whole subsequent career 
as a writer or poet, its metaphysical char- 
acteristics partaking of the same spirit 
which appears in his other works. “ Para- 
celsus” did not find many readers, but 
they generally saw that there was genuine 
poetry in it. 

Next we have the poet inviting the 
world to read a work of a special order, 
an English historical drama. To be sure, 
his “ Paracelsus” has much of the dra- 
matic character, but in “Strafford” it is 
wrought out more distinctively and 
effectively. This drama was dedicated 
to Macready, the distinguished tragedian, 
and was put upon the stage at Covent 


ENGLISH POET. 


Garden, Macready taking the part of 
Strafford, and at another time personat- 
ing Pym. It was not a success, the plot 
being confused, and the characters more 
serious and mystical than required by 
history. 

Five years later appeared “ King Victor 
and King Charles,” another drama, and 
for several years more his composition was 
devoted to dramatic work. “Luria” and 
“The Return of the Druses,” like “ King 
Victor and King Charles,” are historical 
and legendary, cast in full stage form. 
Luria is heroic in action and in suffering ; 
like Othello, in many ways, a brave and 
skillful general, who serves Florence, and 
declares, “ I can and have, perhaps, oblig- 
ed the state, nor paid a mere son’s duty.” 

Among others of his dramatic concep- 
tions may be mentioned “Colombe’s 
Birthday,” “A Soul’s Tragedy,” “ Pippa 
Passes,” “The Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” 
“Pippa Passes” is the most regular in 
construction of his plays, and, at the same 
time, most varied in plot. It has much 
vivacity and strength, but as usual the 
characters are elevated, over-refined, and 
very sages in talk. The work looked at. 
however, as the result of thought is a 
production of pure art, and must always 
be highly admired by every poet, on ac- 
count of its wealth of fancy and exquis- 
ite romance. 

Some of these dramatic compositions 
are true lyrics, and quite properly called, 
in the first general collection of his 
works, “ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.” 
Others are more or less studies, like 
“Count Gismond in the Gondola.” “The 
Pied Paper of Hamelin” is spirited in 
description and one of the best bits of 
folk-Ilcre ever written. “How the news 
came from Ghent to Aix” is vigorous 
and an honest narrative of an event hav- 
ing no unimportant relation to European 
history. 

After 1846 Mr. Browning appears to 
| have relinquished, for the most part, the 
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writing of dramas, although the dramatic 
element in some phase is scarcely ever 
absent from his poems. The great event 
in his career, as a man and as a writer, 
was his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett ; 
a union generally regarded as one of 
mutual affection and intimate sympathy 
in each other’s pursuit. Although feeble 
in health, such was the indomitable force 
of Mrs. Browning’s character, and the 
earnestness of her convictions, that she 
studied, thought, and wrote as few, either 
men or women, have, judging by their 
records and results. It was on the 12th 
of September, 1846, that the marriage of 
these peculiar spirits was celebrated at 
the parish church of St. Marylebone, 
London. Leaving England soon after, 
they went to Italy, remained for a short 
time in Pisa, but finally chose Florence as 
their place of residence. After the birth 
of their only son in 1849, Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning visited England, and resided 
in London for a few years. 

At this time Mr. Browning was thirty- 
seven years of age, and as sketched by a 
contemporary, he had dark hair, some- 
what streaked with gray about the tem- 
ples; a fair complexion, with perhaps 
the finest olive tinge; eyes large and 
clear; a nose straight, well cut; a mouth 
full, and rather broad; a chin pointed, 
though not prominent. His forehead 
widened rapidly upward from the out- 
ward angle of the eyes, and was slightly 
retreating. The mobility which charac- 
terizes his poetry is expressed not only 
in his face and head, but in his whole 
demeanor. Like his wife, Mr. Browning 
has given much attention to the study of 
human character in its softer and affec- 
tional phases. In this respect he differs 
much from contemporary poets of thirty 
years ago, and, indeed, then his method 
led to the formation of an original school, 
which is fully represented to-day by the 
Rossettis, Swinburne, and perhaps the 
younger Arnold. In 1850 Mr. Brown- 
ing published his well-known poem, 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” in 
which he presents views of some of the 
religious and spiritual aspirants of - the 








time, together with his own views. After 
the appearance of this book, there fol- 
lowed a silence on his part of five years, 
during which his wife furnished all the 
poetry that came from the Browning 
household. As a rule the literary work 
of the pair was alternate, at least in its 
public production, a book by each never 
being issued from the press at the same 
time. They wrote apart, yet comparing 
and suggesting in regard to each other’s 
work. 

Mrs. Browning died in 1861, a loss of 
incalculable severity to her husband, such 
having been the close and peculiar in- 
timacy which from the beginning existed 
between them. Of his later composi- 
tions, the better known are “The Ring 
and the Book,” a wonderful production 
of realistic art, and generally deemed his 
greatest work, published in 1868; “ Bal- 
austion’s Adventure,” including a tran- 
scription from Euripides, in 1871 ; “ Fifine 
at the Fair,” in 1872 ; “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country,” in 1873; “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” including “The Last Adven- 
ture of Balaustion,” 1875; “The Aga- 
memnon of Aschylus ” transcribed, 1877 ; 
“La Saisiaz: the Two Poets of Croi- 
siac,” 1878. His tragedies and dramatic 
lyrics are included in the collection of 
his works entitled “ Bells and Pomegran- 
ates.” 

Although seventy years of age, Mr. 
Browning shows little or no indication of 
mental infirmity, his compact, vigorous 
frame scarcely any falling off in strength. 
He has been favored with a remarkably 
strong physical frame, enjoying the best 
of health. Hence much more may be 
expected from him. Like some of our 
own poets he may continue for some 
time to delight the world with fresh pro- 
ductions, in which the fire of genius will 
burn as brightly as in the years gone by. 
His greatness lies in his originality, and 
yet, as Mr. Stedman says, at the closé of 
a fine analysis, he is at once “the most 
original and the most unequal of poets; 
he continually descends to a prosaic 
level; but at times is elevated to the 
laureate’s highest flights. .... Inciden- 
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tally we have noted the distinction be- 
tween the drama of Browning and that 
of the absolute kind, observing that his 
characters reflect his own mental traits, 
and that their action and emotion are of 
small moment compared with the specu- 
lations to which he makes them all give 
voice. Still he has dramatic insight, and 
a minute power of reading other men’s 
hearts. His moral sentiment has a po- 
tent and subtile quality ; through his early 
poems he really founded a school, and 
had imitators, and, although of his later 
method there are none, the younger 
poets he had most affected very natu- 
rally began work by carrying his philos- 
ophy to a startling yet perfectly logical 
extreme.” 

Judged from the point of view of or- 
ganization, the physiology of the poet 


indicates an excellent basis for intellect- | 


ual vigor and force. He has strength of 
constitution necessary to stand hardships 
and to carry him healthfully and ener- 
getically to old age. He inherits his 
mother’s type of thought and her superior 
ability. This inheritance gives him vi- 
vacity and youthfulness in his advanced 
age. His intellect starts with facts, and 
his imagination and his logical power are 
kept under the dominion of the real. 
His quick observation keeps him inform- 
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ed in regard to history, detail, and prac- 
tical life, and his memory is nearly fact- 
tight. So that all he has known, he con- 
tinually knows, and it is available. His 
large Language gives vent and volume to 
expression. His large Comparison makes 
his style critical and definite, and his 
sense of human motive and character 
gives him individualism in his descrip- 
tion of persons. That is his chief dra- 
matic element. His Constructiveness is 
immense. He frames phrases and com- 
bines facts and forces; is not puzzled 
by multiplex topics, and that which to 
others seems misty and mysterious, to 
him is clear and plain. The portrait in- 
dicates large Acquisitiveness, which gives 
wisdom and taste in the direction of 
| financial matters, and he would take good 
| care of his interests, and wisely manage 
in business. He is generous and sympa- 
| thetic, has a care for others and aimis to 
| smooth their pathway. He has force of 
character, and, while he is gentle and 
tender with friends and dependents, he 
has force to resist aggression, and the in- 
| dignation to punish evil-doers. His 
Firmness and Self-esteem are fairly rep- 
resented ; hence he takes an independent 
course without being. arrogant. As a 
lover he is ardent; as an acquaintance, 
cordial ; and as a friend, steadfast. 
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WORDS THE CHANNELS OF THOUGHT. 


Wonrps are the Channels of Thought !— 
Of thought and of each varied feeling, 
Dissent, or a friendly communion, 
Man thus, to his brother revealing ! 


Strong are the Channels of Thought! 
The Past linking on to the Present ! 

Connecting us soon with the Future 
Connection forever,—incessant ! 


Tender the Channels of Thought ! 

The prayers which ascend to high Heaven ! 
Confessions of sin and of failure,— 

Neglect of the blessings were given ! 


Grand are the Channels of Thought! 
The loftiest of our attaining,— 

The songs of His Love and His Glory! 
With least of the earth soil remaining. 


| See that the channels are pure, 
With none of the germs of destruction 
Be sure that the channels are open, 
With zo hidden rocks of obstruction ! 


Channels of thought must be clear, 
With zo vicious, half-revealed meaning ; 
Be clean and be sweet in the utterance, 
With no feeble, one-sided leaning ! 


Keep pure our dear, native tongue! 
’T was sung when our cradle was rocking ! 
| No slang parasites shall defile it ! 
The growth of buffoonery’s mocking ! 


Keep clear the Channels of Thought ! 
The tongue of our fathers and mothers ! 
In strength it has grown through the ages ! 
The language of friends and of mothers ! 
GRACE H. TORR. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS AND BROOK FARM. 


EW England Transcendentalism has 
been much talked about and yet little 
umdlerstood by the masses. 

Emerson remarked in a lecture read at 
Masonic Temple, Boston, January, 1842: 
“ The first thing we have to say respecting 
what are called mew véews here in New En- 
gland, at the present time, is, that they are 
not new, but the very oldest of thoughts 
cast into the mould of these new times.” 

“ What is popularly called Transcendent- 
alism among us, is Idealism; Idealism as 
it appears in 1842. As thinkers, mankind 
have ever divided into two sects, Material- 
ists and Idealists; the first class founded on 
experience, the second on consciousness ; the 
first class beginning to think from the data 
of the senses, the second class perceive that 
the senses are not final, and say the senses 
give no representations of things, but what 
are the things themselves they can not tell. 
The materialist insists on facts, on history, 
on the force of circumstances, and the ani- 
mal wants of man; the idealist, on the 
power of Thought and Will, on inspiration, 
on miracle, on individual culture. These 
two modes of thinking are both natural, but 
the idealist contends that his way of think- 
ing is in higher nature.” 

“ The materialist takes his departure from 
the external world, and esteems a man as 
one product of that. The idealist takes his 
departure from his consciousness, and reck- 
ons the world an appearance.” 

“ From this transfer of the world into the 
consciousness, this beholding of all things 
in the mind, follow easily his whole ethics. 
It is simpler to be self-dependent. The 
height of the duty of man is, to be self-sus- 
tained, to need no gift, no foreign force. 
Society is good when it does not violate 
me; but best when it is likest solitude. 
Everything real is self-existent. Everything 
divine shares the self-existence of the Deity. 
All that you call the world is the shadow of 
that substance which you are, the perpetual 
creation of the powers of thought.” 

“ The Transcendentalist believes in mira- 
cle, in the perpetual openness of the human 





mind to new influx of light and power; he 
believes in inspiration and ecstasy.” 

“ You will see by this sketch that there is 
no such thing as a Transcendental party ; 
that there is no pure Transcendentalist + 
that we know of none but prophets and 
heralds of such a philosophy.” ‘‘ We have 
had many harbingers and forerunners ; but 
of a purely spiritual life, history has afforded 
no example. We have yet no man who has 
leaned entirely on his character and eaten 
angels’ food; who, trusting to his senti- 
ments, found life made of miracles.” 

“Genius and virtue predict in man the 
same absence of private ends, and of con- 
descension to circumstances, united with 
every trait and talent of beauty and power. 
This way of thinking, falling on Roman 
times, made Stoic philosophers ; falling on 
despotic times, made patriot Catos and Bru- 
tuses ; falling on superstitious times, made 
prophets and apostles; on popish times, 
made protestants and ascetic monks, preach- 
ers of Faith against preachers of Works; 
on prelatical times, made Puritans and 
Quakers ; and falling on Unitarian and com- 
mercial times, makes the peculiar shades of 
Idealism which we know.” 

“The Idealism of the present day ac- 
quired the name of Transcendental from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, 
who replied to the skeptical philosophy of 
Locke, which insisted that there was noth- 
ing in the inteHect which was not previously 
in the experience of the senses, by showing 
that there was a very important class of 
ideas, which did not come by experience, 
but through which experience was acquired ; 
that there were intuitions of the mind it- 
self ; he demonstrated them Transcendental 
forms. And from the profoundness and pre- 
cision of that man’s thinking, whatever be- 
longs to the class of intuitive thought, is 
popularly called at the present day Tran- 
scendental.” 

The thoughts which these few hermits 
strove to proclaim by silence, as well as by 
speech, not only by what they did, but by 
what they forbore to do, shall abide in 
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beauty and strength to reorganize them- 
selves in nature, to invest themselves anew 
in other, perhaps higher endowed and hap- 
pier mixed clay than ours, in fuller union 
with the surrounding system. 

In these carefully selected extracts from 
Emerson’s own words, we have shown the 
main tenets of those who call themselves, 
or are called by others, Transcendentalists. 
They never united in any sect or society. 
Many persons think the community at 
Brook Farm was an association of Tran- 
scendentalists. But this is a mistake. There 
were there gathered men and women of all 
creeds and beliefs. Brook Farm Commu- 
nity was the outcome of various causes 
uniting in dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of social order. Fourier’s theories and 
views had influenced some, the increasing 
study of German philosophy had widened 
the mental horizon of others, Channing’s 
thoughts, poured forth in a Boston pulpit, 
roused the minds of his hearers toa more 
practical application of Christian beliefs to 
Christian practice; Emerson’s dissent from 
long-established custom drew out discus- 
sion, and new ideas shook old beliefs from 
their intrenchments; American Transcen- 
dentalism thus sprang into life. 

Mr. Ripley, influenced by the new cur- 
rent of thought, was led to establish the In- 
dustrial Association, at West Roxbury, 
Mass., with the purpose of arranging labor 
so as to give all men time for culture, and 
at the same time free society from the lower 
influences of selfish competition. He was 
the moving spirit, and the main control of 
affairs was in his hands. The Association 
has been described as “a practical, orderly, 
noble effort to apply Christianity directly to 
human customs and institutions.” The 
members were gathered about him as about 
a friend and brother. Some of the most not- 
able among them were George W. Curtis, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Horace Sumner, brother 
of Charles; Charles A. Dana, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Margaret Fuller. 

Hawthorne in one of his romances has 
given us some glimpses of life and views in 
this experiment to improve upon the old 
methods of simple family life. In this story, 
founded upon experiences at Brook Farm, 





he says: “‘ Though we saw fit to drink our 
tea from earthen cups to-night, and in 
earthen company, it was at our option to 
use pictured porcelain and handle silver 
forks to-morrow. This same salvo, as to 
the power of regaining our former position, 
contributed much to the equanimity with 
which we subsequently bore many of the 
hardships and humiliations of a life of toil.” 
In regard to the members he remarks: 
“ Our recruits were mostly individuals who 
had gone through such an experience as to 
disgust them with ordinary pursuits, but 
who were not so old, nor had suffered so 
deeply as to lose faith in the better time to 
come.” 

Hawthorne, who was about to marry Miss 
Sophia Peabody, had an idea of providing 
himself an inexpensive home aiter marriage 
in the Community, at the same time secur- 
ing, by about six hours’ daily labor, the nec- 
essaries of life, and having the remaining 
leisure for literary pursuits. He found to 
his disappointment, after investing all his 
means, about a thousand dollars, that many 
additional hours of labor would be neces- 
sary to furnish his family support. He re- 
mained scarcely a year, and withdrew. Mr. 
Ripley said that “ he worked like a dragon.” 
The labor at the farm was agricultural, 
teaching the ignorant, whether men, women 
or children, was a leading idea. They occu- 
pied several buildings, the largest, named 
“ The Hive,” contained the dining-room and 
kitchen; another was called “ The Pilgrim 
House ”; besides these were “The Nest” 
and “ The Cottage.” Mr. and Mrs. Ripley 
lived in “ The Eyrie,” and here gatherings 
were held in theevenings. Sitting about in 
the moonlight they sang old ballads. Some- 
times at evening essays were read, or Shake- 
speare’s plays with distributed parts. 

The men wore blouses of plaid or checked 
material, belted, with broad collars folded 
over the shoulders; the women dressed in 
simple calico, and all wore rough straw hats. 
Life was quite unconventional, and religious 
worship and beliefs entirely unfettered ; and 
in no fixed way connected with transcen- 
dentalism or its propagation asa cultus or 
form of thought for all. 

Hawthorne’s stay at Brook Farm was not 
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unusually short; others who had put in 
much more money withdrew sooner. One 
wealthy member who gave six thousand 
dollars to the building of the “Pilgrim 
House,” returned “to the world” after a 
very short trial of Community life. The ex- 
periment ended in ten years. 

With another quotation from the romance 
mentioned we will close Hawthorne’s ac- 
count. “On the whole, it'was a society such 
as has seldom met together; nor, perhaps, 
could it reasonably be expected to hold to- 
gether long. Persons of marked individuality 
—crooked sticks, as some of us might be 
called—are not exactly the easiest to bind 
upinto a fagot. But so long as our union 
should subsist, a man of intellect and feel- 
ing, with a free nature in him, might have 
sought far and near without finding so many 
points of attraction as would allure him 
hitherward. We were of all creeds and 
opinions, and generally tolerant of all, on 
every imaginable subject. 

“We had divorced ourselves from pride, 
and were striving to supply its place. with 
familiar love. We meant to lessen the la- 
boring man’s great burden of toil, by per- 
forming our due share of it at the cost of 
our own thews and sinews. And as the 
basis of our institution, we purposed to offer 
up the earnest toil of our bodies, as a prayer, 
no less than an effort for the advancement 
of our race.” 

Doubtless Hawthorne received some ben- 
efit through practical knowledge of physical 
labor, and doubtless soon learned that with 
ten to twelve hours daily manual toil no 
mental exertion of any value would be pos- 
sible, for no mind can accomplish much 
worthy intellectual labor when the body is 
thoroughly fatigued. The electric fire which 
sustains the life needs of soul and sense will 
not admit of subdivision. “ Ye can not 
serve two masters.” 

Mr. Alcott was also one of the transcen- 
dental thinkers who tried the experiment of 
community life and failed to find it meet his 
views. He was a contributor to the famous 
transcendental organ, 7he Dial, to which 
he contributed articles entitled, “ Orphic 
Sayings.” The paper lived from 1839 to 
1842, and passed away from lack of support. 








But now, to have been a contributor to 
The Dial is almost equal to a patent of no- 
bility. He was for many years a teacher in 
Boston, and has written several books. Of 
his religious views we find some record in 
his book entitled “Tablets,” though he 
seems not to have formulated his beliefs into 
acreed. A few extracts will give a clew to 
his opinions: 
“*When thou approachest to The One, 
Self from thyself thou first must free, 


Thy cloak, duplicity, cast clean aside, 
And in the Being’s Being be.” 


This view implies that man in coming to 
the Supreme Being must put aside his 
earthly and sensual nature, and bring the 
best and highest part of himself, in order to 
attain any approach to the Sovereign One. 
And this sentiment is common to all relig- 
ious thinkers. 

He remarks very truly that “ tempera- 
ment, in-born tendencies, predispositions, 
determine one’s cast of thinking or no- 
thinking, and go far to shape his religious 
opinions. The instincts, faithfully drawn 
out and cherished by purity of life, lead to 
Theism as their flower and fruit. If swayed 
by the senses, we are natural Pantheists, at 
best idolaters and unbelievers in the Per- 
sonal Mind. The passions prevailing, in- 
cline us to Atheism, or some superstition 
ending in skepticism, and indifference to all 
religious considerations.” 

“ The liberal mind is of no sect; it shows 
to sects their departures from the ideal 
standard, and thus maintains pure religion 
in the world.” 

“If one’s life is not worshipful, no one 
cares for his professions.” 

Many kindred thoughts might be gathered 
from Alcott’s writings to prove the devout 
and worshipful frame of mind in which he 
lives. In his old age he attends the Uni- 
tarian church, as did also Mr. Emerson, 
showing that their affinities are rather with 
these than with the so-called orthodox 
sects. 

Henry Thoreau may also be classed 
among transcendental thinkers. He spoke 
or wrote little upon religious topics, but oc- 
casional expressions may be gleaned from 
his books, which show how little he thought 
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of old creeds; a few quotations will illus- remark in reference to churches or church- 
trate. men, he was a person of a rare, tender, and 


“ The doctrines of despair, of spiritual or absolute religion, a person incapable of any 
political tyranny or servitude, were never profanation, by act or by thought. The 
taught by such as shared the serenity of same isolation which belonged to his origi- 
nature.” nal thinking and living detached him from 

“ Of what significance the light of dayif the social religious forms. He thought that 
it is not the reflection of an inward dawn? without religion or devotion of some kind 
To what purpose is the veil of night with- nothing great was ever accomplished. Him- 
drawn, if the morning reveals nothing to self of a perfect probity, he required not less 
the soul ?” of others.” 

“ Perhaps to the eye of the gods, the cot- Margaret Fuller, another of the most 
tage is more holy than the Parthenon, for noted of the transcendentalists, was of a 
they look down with no especial favor upon profoundly religious nature, seeking always 
the shrines formally dedicated to them,and | a deeper insight, wider knowledge, and a 
that should be the most sacred roof which | higher life. And we conclude that gener- 
shelters most of humanity.” ally the spirits who formed the nucleus of 

“ So we saunter toward the Holy Land, Brook Farm Community, whether as active 
till one day the sun shall shine more brightly members or deep sympathizers in the move- 
than ever he has done, shall perchance shine ment, were of more than ordinarily devout 
into our minds and hearts, and light up our | natures, although their religious tenets were 
whole lives with a great awakening light, not those of the Puritans and had no tinge 
as warm and serene and golden as on a of Calvinism. As sectarianism declines, 


bank-side in autumn.” | the transcendentalists will take their true 
Emerson said of Thoreau: ‘“ Whilst he | place among the noblest of earth’s thinkers. 
used in his writings a certain petulance of | AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PESTALOZZIANISM.—II. 


TIME. | are sixty seconds in one minute. They will 
learn this fact, as they are trying to have 
just one second between each count, and 
that it takes sixty counts in one minute. 
They can now be told that sixty minutes 
make orie hour and twenty-four hours make 
one day. To test their abilitv further in 
measuring time, they can be requested to 
close their eyes at the tap of the bell, and 
keep them closed one minute and open 
them as soon as they think the minute is 
up. The teacher, by watching the pupils’ 
eyes and the watch, can tell who succeed in 
measuring the time the most accurately. 


N the Kindergarten, ideas of time are 
given very early in marching, dancing, 
beating time, reading in concert, and other 
concert work. To develop the idea of how 
long a second of time is, the teacher will 
count and have the school join, the effort 
being to count just sixty in a minute. Un- 
less the teacher has hada great deal of 
experience in counting, the first trial will be 
a failure as to accuracy, for the counting 
will be too rapid. A second trial will prove 
more nearly right. It will take time before 
this can be done. When the class can 
count at this rate quite accurately with the 
teacher, they should try it alone till they | 
are equally successful. After this the In none of the books I have examined 
teacher should call on individual pupils. that were written by the followers of Pesta- 
Then’ the class should count sixty twice, lozzi, have I found any definite course laid 
three times, etc., so as to give a correct out for the development of this faculty. To 
idea of two, thrée, or more minutes. The | be sure, singing is taught in the schools in 
children will ere this have learned that there a way, but not in a way to develop the 
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musical faculty as is the case with the other 
faculties. In the Kindergarten there is a 
more definite course; but even here it 
seems to be taught more for the sake of 
adding to the interest than for the purpose 
of developing mind. Of course the sim- 
plicity of the airs is such that nearly all 
can learn to sing them, and if the course 
were followed up thoroughly in the primary 
and other grades, the number of singers 
would be greatly increased. Possibly I 
have underestimated the Kindergarten in 
this matter. 


LOCATION. 


he ability to recognize or remember 
position is indispensable in the study of 
geography ; and, besides, its value in prac- 
tical life is very great. Having occasion to 
travel through the country somewhat in the 
winter, I found it necessary to make fre- 
quent inquiries as to the residences of par- 
ties it was necessary to see. And such 
answers as I received were astonishing ! 
One would be led to think the people would 
get lost in their own neighborhood. Not 
one in ten seemed to know anything definite 
of the location of the houses or roads of the 
neighborhood. One little boy was an ex- 
ception. “Can you tell us where Mr. P. 
lives?” we asked. “Yes, sir; go east 
about eighty rods, then turn north, and it’s 
the first house on the left-hand side.” 
“ That,” said I to a friend with me, “is the 
best direction I have received in my travels.” 
But what do the Pestalozzians do to develop 
this faculty? Children are first taught the 
points of the compass, then the right and 
left hand. Then they are required to tell 
where things in the school-room.are located. 
After this they are drilled in making maps 
of the school-room and school-ground ; to 
tell definitely the direction to their neigh- 
bors’ houses from home and from the 
school-room ; to tell how far they live from 
school, and on which side of the road or 
street, not only as to points of the compass, 
but as to right and left hand when going in 
certain directions. Maps of the neighbor- 
hood are drawn; then of the township and 
county. They are to be drilled in giving 
directions from school-house to any house 





in the neighborhood; from one house to 
another, or from onc object to another ; 
then in going from township to township, 
or from city to city in their county. This 
is extended through the whole course in 
geography. 
EVENTUALITY. 


This is developed mostly in connection 
with language. Children are required to 
tell what they have seen, what others have 
seen, or what they have read. The teacher 
will tell a story and the pupils will write it 
out on their slates, or they are called upon 
to relate the story orally. Sometimes they 
are required to read a piece from a paper 
or a book, and then to lay the buok aside 
and write a full account of it, or recite it 
orally. If the first to recite leaves anything 
out another is called upon, and so on till 
the whole of the story is told. This differs 
from the old method of conducting a read- 
ing-lesson in this, that, under the old sys- 
tem, the pieces were all familiar to the 
pupils, and there was nothing to tax the 
memory ; but the aim now is to give always 
something new. By this means the pupils 
form the habit of remembering what they 
read, thus laying the foundation for educating 
themselves. Parents who buy books and 
papers for their children, and encourage 
them in telling what they read, can assist 
in the culture of this faculty very much. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS AND IMITATION. 


More attention is given to the develop- 
ment of these faculties by the Kindergar- 
teners than by primary teachers. Beginning 
with the third gift, children are taught to 
produce simple figures with blocks, and 
these increase in complexity very rapidly 
during the advancement with the next two 
gifts, until the uninitiated would be aston- 
ished by the beauty and diversity of the 
constructions. At first the children are 
required to reproduce the forms that are 
produced by the teacher, and then to repro- 
duce them from pictures again. These 
forms, being simple at first, are easily made. 
Imitation realiy precedes Constructiveness, 
for the child at first simply imitates what it 
sees others do, or copies the design from 
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the pictures. All along the children are 
required to invent new figures and designs ; 
to deviate as much as possible from the 
copies. But in developing Imitation, the 
children are not required to imitate forms, 
figures, etc., only, but sounds, also. While 
being taught to articulate all the sounds of 
the language, they are also zmtating the 
correct expression as given by the teacher. 
In reading, the teacher’s voice precedes 
that of the pupils; and the latter are re- 
quired to zmztate it as nearly as possible. 
The culture of Imitation is of vast impor- 
tance, for it is by imitating others that it 
finally learns to act for itself. The singing, 
dancing, marching, gymnastics, and calis- 
thenics exercise this faculty, for it must see 
before it can do; and they help to attain 
physical perfection. 

It is possible some of the readers may 
not understand the nature of the Kinder- 
garten gifts; and it may not be out of place, 
before passing to the reasoning faculties, to 
describe one of them. Little bundles of 
wire, sharp at both ends, one, two, three 
and four inches in length, are provided. 
Then peas are soaked in water, or pieces of 
cork may be used. Sticking the sharp- 
pointed wire into the peas or cork, figures 
in the form of chairs, bedsteads, houses, 
bridges, fences, gates, and a multitude of 
other forms are constructed. I advise all 
who have little children to procure a set of 
books explaining how to use each gift, and 
then procure the gifts as they are needed. 
There is scarcely a gift in the Kindergarten 
system that does not tend to produce skill 
in the use of the muscles, and cultivate 
Form, Size, Color, Constructiveness, and 
Imitation. 


REASON. 


We now get to the reasoning faculty, and 
I shall give a short, condensed sample of 
the oral lessons given to children to develop 
the reasoning powers, and at the same time 
give a lesson on the elements of science : 

Teacher. John, did you ever see any kind 
of bird that is fond of swimming ? 

Fohn. Yes, ma’am; ducks like to swim, 
and I have seen them, and have seen them 
while swimming. 





T. Very well, I shall write the word 
“ducks” upon the board. Now, James 
may tell me of some other birds that he 
thinks like to swim. 

Fames. Geese like to swim. 

T. Yes; we will pwt down the word 
“ geese” also. 

The teacher continues to call upon mem- 
bers of the class till she will have a list of 
words upon the board something like the 
following : 


Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Brant, Gulls, Loons, 
Petrels, Albatross, Auks. 


7. George, you may tell me whether the 
ducks have long legs or not. 

George. Their legs are short. 

T. What have you to say, Fred, of the 
legs of the other birds we have noticed ? 

Fred, | think they are all very nearly 
alike. 

The teacher sets the class to investigating 
this matter. All that are known to have 
short legs are marked, and then pictures of 
the others are found by the children, and it 
is thus shown that birds that swim have 
short legs. Then the other peculiarities of 
the legs and feet of the swimmers are 
shown, not by telling them, but by having 
them find out for themselves. The feet of 
the non-swimmers should be noticed, and 
the children led by questions to see the har- 
mony there is between the forms of animals 
and their zws¢incts. Geese have web feet, 
hence geese like to spend a good share of 
their time upon the water. Chickens do 
not have web feet, and it will be found that 
they do not care to go into the water at all, 
in fact are afraid of it. In like manner the 
teacher can by questions get the pupils to 
discover that the forms of hody, neck, bill, 
etc., of the swimmers are very much alike, 
that their feathers are compact, smooth, 
and oily, and can lead the children to see 
that their whole structure is adapted to a 
life in the water, and that the same is not 
true of the other birds. In subsequent les- 
sons the teacher will have the class discuss 
scratchers, waders, climbers, perchers, etc., 
until the whole of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms have received attention. 
All through these lessons there is compari- 
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son of the various kinds of birds, etc., a 
generalization and classification into or- 
ders and species, and reasoning as to the 
harmony of structure with the instincts. 
The teacher’s aim is to give no information, 
but by furnishing the material and leading 
the pupils by questions to enable them to 
draw their own conclusions and compare 
things for themselves. 

These last lessons complete the series 
which have for their object the development 
of mind. Of course some knowledge is 
given all along, but the main object is not the 
acquisition of Anxowledge but Power, which 
will enable the children to think and act for 
themselves—to become capable of educat- 
ing themselves, But some may ask, “ Where 
is the harmony between the two systems of 
philosophy?” It will be seen that each 
and every faculty of the intellect as located 
by Phrenology receives its share of atten- 
tion, and while several faculties are always 
developed at once, there are especial lessons 
and drills for each. Not a single intellect- 
ual faculty that receives a location on the 
“symbolical head” is omitted or fails to 
receive these special lessons. The fact that 
many of the faculties are developed at once 
only adds to the harmony. Mental Philos- 
ophy as taught in the schools does not 
admit the possibility of mind acting in two 
or more directions at once. Pestalozzianism 
admits that the mind can recognize the 
form, size, color, etc., of an object at once. 
As the eye, ear, and muscles can all be ex- 
ercised at once, so can the various faculties 
of mind. As to their philosophy in regard 
to mind as given at the beginning of this 
article, none will deny but that it agrees 
with Phrenology pertectly. 

The Pestalozzian system has not reached 
perfection yet. The appliances are crude 
in many particulars ; but can phrenologists 
boast of one more complete? Have not 
the latter too long ignored the former? 
There is harmony nearly all through, so 
why should they be longer separated? Is 
it not time that the two were united in 
one? I am sure Phrenology will not be the 
loser. 

The Pestalozzians have been at work 





upon a system almost identical in many re- 
spects, and have placed this system in nearly 
all the schools of Europe, and in less than 
ten years will have their principles. estab- 
lished in all the schools of America. Phre- 
nologists have worked with individuals ; 
Pestalozzians with the masses. There is 
this fault with the latter; their works are 
so written that few can see any harmony 
between their system and that of any other 
system of mental philosophy. In their 
lessons is jumbled together a mass of un- 
classified truth. Some pay particular at- 
tention to one set of faculties and others 
to another. The Kindergarten differs from 
the primary lessons in schools proper; but 
among all we find a complete system that 
agrees with Phrenology. Is it not time for 
phrenologists to enter the school-room ? 
Let some phrenologist- gather from the 
works of the followers of Gall, Pestalozzi, 
and Froébel, all that is in harmony. Then 
classify this, and put it in a definite shape, 
and give to the teachers of the United 
States a system of object lessons founded 
on a definite system of mental philosophy. 
Then let an effort be made by all believers 
in Phrenology to place this work in the 
hands of teachers. Let us become mission- 
aries of a higher gospel of learning, and 
not sit with hands folded while others are 
gathering the harvest. 
LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 





ROSES—A SONNET. 


Bricut blooms, soft garnitured in velvet sheea, 
Ye glad the senses with supernal grace, 
Warm as the smile that dimples Beauty’s face! 

Gleaming from out your robes of shimmering 

green, 

Adown what gorgeous heights, the stars between 
Shall we your Archetypal semblance trace ! 
Oh! if so fair in our terrestrial place, 

Paining the heart to learn what ye enscreen, 
How grandly fair! how gloriously bright 

Must be the Real which ye shadow forth! 

Eye hath not seen, nor human heart conceived 

The fullness of that Beauty, shrined in light, 
The slanting rays of which, adown our earth, 
Gleam golden-hued through broken shadows 


weuved. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL, 


PHRENOLOGIST 


AND EDITOR. 


(BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY NELSON SIZER.) 


Fo more than forty years the writer 

has been the intimate friend of P. L. 
Buell. 
lecture field with him, rambled mountains, 


In that time he has traveled the 





| 
shared the same purse, the same room, and | 


often the same bed; has been with him in 
nearly every phase of life which reveals 
character and tests integrity, and during 
these years of professional, social and pecu- 
niary intimacy there has never been an 
estrangement nor a jar. Moreover, I have 
never heard him make a proposition, or em- 
ploy a word, or do an act inconsistent with 
honor, decency or integrity. 

He is delicately organized; not very 
strong physically, and with a head always 
too large for his body, he has been obliged 
to work guardedly and husband his vital 
resources. We never knew a man who 
would get so much good-natured fun out of 
some droll, careless or awkward action or 
remark of strangers and others, and if the 
saying was a cut at his own cost, it made 
no difference. 

His moral development gives him not 
only a severe and exact sense of duty and 
personal obligation, but his sympathy leads 
him to “devise liberal things,” and to take 
up the cause of the poor, the ignorant and 
affiicted. 

The drift of his intellect is toward the 
philosophical, rather than the practical, the 
While 
many objects in the realm of detail may 


forehead being high amd square. 


escape the notice of his perceptive faculties, 
or be slow in making their impression, he 
yet has a good memory of ideas, and is full 
of quotations which are rieh in foece and 
appositeness. 





His Mirthfulness being large, he quickly | 


recognizes the absurd and ridiculous, and 
delights in storing up droll facts for refer- 
ence, “to point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
as an entomologist impales butterflies and 
other specimens for preservation and ex- 
hibition. 

He is not wanting in self-respect and dig- 
nity, is sensitive to the good or ill opinion 
of the world, but has the courage to push 
reformatory ideas and principles, though the 
majority may, through prejudice, interest or 
ignorance, oppose them. 

His character is not tame and inefficient ; 
he shows force not by a noisy, barking Com- 
bativeness, but by the thoroughness and se- 
verity originating in Destructiveness which 
makes temper hot and severe when pro- 
voked, more especially when his Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness act with it, then he 
feels bound to see the legitimate end of mat- 
ters, though it may cost him time, effort and 
cash, 

He is domestic and affectionate in his spirit, 
and while his large Cautiousness, which oc- 
casionally gives him a touch of melancholy, 
may sometimes hold him back from making 
acquaintance with strangers, his friendships, 
when formed, are as constant and as cor- 
dial as the sun. 


Mr. Buell was born in Granville, Hamp- 
den county, Mass., February 20, 1809, and 
is now more than seventy-three years of 
age. His father’s name was Martin Tinker, 
a lineal descendant of Thomas Tinker, who 
came to America in the Mayflower. His 
gtandfather, Phineas Tinker, removed from 
Lyme, Conn., to Granville, Mass., when the 
place was a wilderness. His mother’s name 
was Spelman, a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Spelmar, of England. 
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Mr. Buell’s father died of fever, at the 
age of forty-five, leaving a wife and six chil- 
dren, the youngest, Phineas—our subject— 
being but three years old. More than a 
year later his mother married Mr. Asa Sey- 
mour, a wealthy farmer, with whom Phineas 





lived, working on the farm summers and 


attending school winters, until he was 
twenty one yearsold. At the age of seven- 
teen he resolved to become a teacher, and 
by untiring perseverance at the common 
school and one term of the classical school 
of Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, he entered 
upon his chosen work as teacher in isis na- 
tive district in the winter of 1831-2. He 
taught the next winter in another district of 





his native town, and the next summer en- 
gaged in the wholesale hardware store of 
Lewis Root, at Troy, N. Y. He _ soon 
found that mercantile life was not suited to 
him, and he attended, in the fall of 1832, the 
Westfield (Mass.) Academy, the principal 
being Rev. Emerson Davis. In that winter 


Mr. Buell resumed teaching, and followed 
it continuously till the autumn of 1838. a 
part of the time giving particular attention 
to writing. In the winter of 1837-8, by his 
request, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
changed his name from Tinker to Buell. 

In 1837, while teaching in Cabotville, now 
Chickopee, Mass., Samuel Kirkham, who 





was then associated with O. S. Fowler as a 
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lecturer on Phrenology, and in publishing a 
book entitled, “‘ Phrenology Proved, Illus- 
trated and Applied,” gave a course of lec- 
tures on Phrenology, accompanied by exam- 
ination of heads. Mr. Buell went to his 
rooms and had a private examination, and 
Mr. Kirkham described his peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies so accurately, especially his predispo- 
sition to melancholy, which had ever been the 
bane of his being, that he concluded to make 
Phrenology the study of his life. He pur- 
chased Spurzheim’s works, and soon found 
that the practical application of the science in 
the examination of heads was of great service 
to him in teaching and governing his pupils. 

About eight months after hearing Mr. 
Kirkham lecture, while teaching writing in 
Blandford, Mass., he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Wm. H. Gibbs, and with him 
made an arrangement to commence giving 
public lectures on Phrenology in the au- 
tumn of 1838. This partnership lasted but 
a few weeks, after which each pursued. his 
work separately. 

His first trip lasted eighteen months, hav- 
ing in that time lectured in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 


it was a complete success in all respects, | 


as he set out with the firm determination to 
place Phrenology on a moral, intellectual 
and truthful basis. 

In the month of February, 1841, he met 
Mr. Nelson Sizer, Phrenologist, in the city 
of Washington, D. C., and formed a copart- 
nership with him which lasted two years, 
and was afterward frequently renewed for a 
few courses of lectures at a time. After 
giving long courses of lectures in Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, they 
traveled and gave lectures in Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
meeting with success. He closed his part- 
nership with Mr. Sizer in the spring of 1843, 
after publishing a joint work entitled, ‘A 
Guide to Phrenology,” by Buell & Sizer. 

In August, 1851, he purchased of Elijah 
Porter a one-half interest in the Westfield 
(Mass.) News Letter, and continued work- 
ing on the paper with Mr. Porter and H. 








N. Carter ten years, and was sole editor 
and proprietor of the paper for ten years 
more, making twenty years of editorial 
life. The motto of the paper was, “Inde- 
pendent in all things, neutral in nothing,” 
and he tried fearlessly to advocate the 
truth regardless of consequences. After 
the formation of the Republican party he 
contributed his influence to its support, 
which gave offense to some of his old line 
Whig friends, who were opposed to this 
new departure. The election of Rev. Mark 
Trafton to Congress, from the district since 
so long and ably represented by H. L. 
Dawes, awakened an opposition by some 
tich men against Mr. Buell, and the only 
local paper which had maintained a long 
existence in Westfield, which opposition 
culminated in 1869 by the starting of an- 
other paper with the avowed object to kill 
Mr. Buell’s paper. But he had the people 
with him, and the circulation of his paper 
increased. After two years of successful op- 
position Mr. Buell’s health became so much 
impaired that he sought rest by selling the 
News Letter to Mr. Sherman Adams, who 
at the end of two years more, consolidated 
it with the Zzmes, which has since borne 
the name of the 7zmes and News Letter. 
With the consolidation Mr. Buell became 
agricultural editor, which position he now 
holds. 

In May, 1874, he was appointed Librarian 
of the Westfield Athenzeum, and still retains 
the place. 

Always a friend of public education, he 
has been an active member of the School 
Board in Granville and in Westfield, render- 
ing efficient service up to the age of seventy- 
three. Mr. Buell has made Phrenology the 
study of his life, and confesses that he is 
indebted to it for his success and happiness, 
and teaches its doctrines by public lectures 
and in private circles. 

As a lecturer he is sound, calm and de- 
liberate, and always commands the atten- 
tion and respect of his hearers; as an ex- 
aminer he is careful, conscientious, and 
critical, and never forgets that he has an 
opportunity to give sound moral and secular 
advice to his subjects. In him and his 
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public work there is no false pretense, no | date their adoption of an honorable and 
quackery, no froth, and he never fails to | successful course of life from their meeting 
leave a good impression of himself and of | with P. L. Buell. 





the science he promulgates. Not a few will 
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{= dog is familiarly called the friend 
of man, for the reason, doubtless, that 
of all the brutes the dog seems to respond 


BEssIE. 


most to the needs of man. The horse, 
doubtless on account of his larger compara- 
tive bulk of brain, is a degree higher in the 
scale of absolute intelligence, but on ac- 
count of his great size he has not been ad- 
mitted to that familiarity with man which 
the dog has enjoyed from time immemorial. 
Hence it is that the characteristics of docil- 
ity are more marked inthe canine species. 
Efforts have been made from the beginning 
of time te train horses, to produce a high 
order of development, but the training has 
been in certain limited direc- 
tions—to the increase of their 
strength, speed and beauty, 
that they might contribute the 
more to assist man in his labor 
and be a servant of his pleas- 
ure on the road. The dog has 
been made acompanion. His 
docility and good nature have 
adapted him to all ages, from 
the crawling child to the de- 
crepit veteran. In agricult- 
ural districts, the usefulness 
of the dog becomes most con- 
spicuous, while in the crowded 





superfluity, and often because of the peculiar 
influences by which he is surrounded there, a 
howling nuisance. 














PHERD DOGS. 


There is enough of the savage nature in 
the dog left, notwithstanding his long do- 
mest. cation, to make him resent ill treat- 
ment, and where population 
is condensed he is subject 
when at large to irritation 
and often cruelty, but in the 
open country and on the 
farm his relations are cir- 
cumscribed in most cases, 
having little to do with more 
than one family, and there 
he is made subservient to _ 
some useful end. 

Of all species of dogs with which we are 
familiar, the Collie or Scottish Shepherd dog 
receives our best esteem. He appears to us 
to lead, by virtue of his superior intelligence, 
kindness and capabilities of usefulness. Our 
illustrations represent two dogs of this 
breed, which are owned by a gentleman of 
Natick, Mass. The collies differ much 
among themselves in form and appearance, 
but in the point of intelligence and docility 
they are very nearly alike. The body is of 
medium size, the head broad in the upper 





Tam O’SHANTER. 


city he appears to be for the most part a | part, the nose sharp, the ear small and up- 


right. Some are shaggy, some smooth- 
haired, the tail bushy and the neck thickly 
haired. The color varies, but they are more 
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frequently inclined to black or darkly spotted 
and gray. There is one branch of the family 
entirely destitute of a tail. For the care of 
sheep this dog possesses an instinctive 
adaptation. There is an assimilation in the 
form of his head to that of the sheep’s head. 
Whether this is an original property of or- 
ganization, or the result of long association 
with shepherds, and familiarity with sheep, 
we can not say. Doubtless the disciple of 
Mr. Darwin would say yes. Analogously 
we have the wolf-dog, deerhound, the bull- 
dog, whose heads assimilate to those of the 
animals after which they are respectively 
named. 

As compared with other species, the 
collie shows much more than average brain 
development, particularly in the anterior 
and superior regions, so that one familiar 
with the relation of brain organism to char- 
acter would say that the collie possessed 
good perception, intelligence and _ kind- 
ness, and good nature in a marked degree. 
Their type of development is well seen in 
the illustrations. A bulldog or a terrier 
shows the greater bulk of brain in the cen- 
tral parts between the ears ; there the collie 
brain is relatively narrow. The young col- 
lie, in company with a well-trained dog, and 
under the direction of the shepherd, soon 
becomes competent to the control of a flock. 
He gathers the nature of his master’s wishes 
from a word orsign, and trots off at once to 
execute them. Many very interesting inci- 
dents have been related, which seem almost 
incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with the character of a collie. The story 
told by the Ettrick Shepherd, as the gifted 
poet, John Hogg, is often named in litera- 
ture, is worthy of repetition here. 

“One night, a large flock of lambs that 
were under the Ettrick Shepherd's care, 
frightened by something, scampered away 
in three different directions across the hills, 
in. spite of all that he could do to keep them 
together. ‘Sirrah,’ said the shepherd, 
‘they’re a’ awa!’ It was too dark for the 
dog and his master to see each other at any 
considerable distance, but Sirrah understood 
him, and set off after the fugiiives. The 
night passed on, and Hogg and his assistant 
traversed every neighboring hill in anxious 





but fruitless search for the lambs; but he 
could hear nothing of them nor of the dog, 
and he was returning to his master with the 
doleful intelligence that he had lost all his 
lambs. ‘On our way home, however,’ says 
he, ‘ we discovered a lot of lambs at the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine called the Flesh Cleuch, 
and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking around for some re- 
lief, but still true to his charge. We con- 
cluded that it was one of the divisions 
which Sirrah had been unable to manage, 
until he came to that commanding situation. 
But what was our astonishment when we 
discovered that not one lamb of the flock 
was missing! How he had got all the di- 
visions collected in the dark is beyond mj 
comprehension. The charge was left en- 
tirely to himself from midnight until the 
rising sun; and if the shepherds in the for- 
est had been there to have assisted him 
they could not have effected it with greater 
promptitude. All that I can say is, that I 
never felt so grateful to any creature under 
the sun as I did to my honest Sirrah that 
morning.’”’ 

Too much is sometimes expected from a 
shepherd dog, as an anecdote related of 
Thomas Jefferson illustrates. He had a 
very handsome imported shepherd dog pre- 
sented to him. This dog was thoroughly 
trained, and the ex-President had invited 
numerous friends to call the day after the 
dog was received, as he intended to show 
off his wonderful intelligence. The friends 
arrived, and the dog was taken to the fields 
where there was a large flock of sheep. 
With a wave of his hand Mr. Jefferson 
sent the dog for the sheep. As soon as the 
sheep saw a stranger dog coming for them, 
off they went on a run, and it was with 
great difficulty that they could be folded at 
night. The whole proceedings so disgusted 
Mr. Jefferson that he gave the dog away. 
The reason of this failure, which was rather 
on the part of his owner than on the part 
of the dog, is obvious enough, for had 
the sheep been gradually accustomed to 
the dog, and the dog handled a little, to 
understand just how his master wanted the 
work done, he would have given complete 
satisfaction. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall t 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A TWILIGHT MEDITATION. 


I TraRrY long, and joy to hear 

From happy voices far and near, 

That darkest shadows of the Night, 

Like shapeless phantoms, take their flight 
In the fair Morning light. 


The way was dark, and rugged too, 

Up mountain heights from which to view 

The Star-land of the Wise, who must 

While living, love, and work, and trust, 
With gentle souls and just. 


I travel on my lonely way, 

And, musing at the close of day, 

Recall the scenes when life was new, 

And blessed forms now lost to view, 
Whe: > life and love are true. 


The sylvan aisies are silent where 
Soft music voiced the vibrant air ; 
The falling leaves are brown and sere, 
And autumn days of life are here, 
With mem’ries sad and dear. 


The early summer birds have flown 
To fair and sunny lands unknown ; 





While music, from some higher sphere, 
Comes softly to the souls that hear, 
When angels hover near. 


The singing birds in woodland bowers, 
Returning with the early flow’rs, 

Will cheer the passing hours— 
While ministries of Sun and Rain 
Bring to the valley and the plain 

The perished Life again. 


I linger where the shadows fall, 
Beneath the cypress-shaded wall 
Of a deserted hall ; 
Where voices of the loved, once more 
Recall the happy days of yore— 
From their immortal shore. 


In looking through the veil of Time, 
To fairer skies in worlds sublime, 
I hear the pleasant chime 
Of joy-bells where there is no Night, 
And happy faces, calm and bright, 
Shine in the blessed light. 


8. B. BRITTAN, M.D. 
Newark, N. F. 
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“ FALSEHOOD is a falsehood,” said 
Mrs. Devoe to her husband, with 
considerable spirit ; ‘‘at least it is so to me. 
If you can make anything else of it, I 
should be pleased to hear from you.” 

“As far as I am capable of judging, a 
falsehood is a falsehood,” Mr. Devoe re- 
plied. “How can it be anything else ?” 

“Now you are evading, just as you al- 
ways do,” his wife remarked. “We both 
of us Zrofess to keep the commandments,” 
she went on. ‘ Now, when I tell my ser- 
vant to say to Mrs. A. or Miss B. that I am 
not at home when I am at home, 1 want 
to know if Iam not guilty of a double 
sin? In other words, I tell a falsehood 
myself, and worse than that, I make my 
servant lie also. Now, isn’t this so?” 





“Unmistakably! if you so regard it,” Mr. 
Devoe answered. “ But, Sarah, I thought 
‘not at home’ had come to be a universally 
understood and accepted society phrase. 
Mrs. A. calls when you are occupied with 
your dressmaker, or you have a headache, 
and don’t feel like seeing her; so you send 
word that you are ‘not at home.’ In this 
way Mrs. A.’s feelings are saved, because, 
though she understands and uses the cur- 
rent phrase herself, there are several chances 
that you are really out, and Mrs. A.’s self- 
esteem prompts her to believe that it would 
be impossible for you to say, ‘ Not at home’ 
to her.” 

Mr. Devoe drew a long breath, and his 
wife smiled. 

“You have covered considerable ground,” 
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she said; “but you haven’t touched the 
point. What I want to know is whether 
‘not at home,’ when I am at home, is a 
falsehood or not?” 

“When I told Jimmy Harris the other 
day that I hadn’t got any more marbles, 
when I had, you shut me up for it!” said 
young John, who had been listening to the 
above conversation with his mouth as well 
as his ears. 

“ What made you tell him such a story, 
John?” Mr. Devoe inquired. 

“’Cause he had won ’em mos¢ all!” the 
youngster answered ; “ and I guess I want- 
ed to save some of ’em.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him that you had 
played long enough? You could leave him, 
couldn’t you ?” 

Johnny’s mouth was stretched almost 
from ear to ear now. 

“Yes, I s’pose I could,” he replied, “ after 
he’d been through my pockets and taken all 
my marbles away.” 

“John!” 

Mr. Devoe looked at his son sternly. 
“Aren’t you as big as Jim Harris?” 

“Oh! for mercy®% sake!” Mrs. Devoe 
broke in, like most mothers, frightened at 
the thought of her son’s defending himself. 

Johnny leaned back in his chair, and 
slowly and thoughtfully examined the mus- 
cles of each arm, and then witha sigh, which 
his father understood and appreciated, be- 
took himself to his breakfast again. 

“ Papa don’t mean that you are to fight 
Jimmy Harris or any other boy,” Mrs. 
Devoe remarked softly and impressively. 

“ That’s worse than your ‘ not at home,’ 
Sarah!” her husband interrupted sotto voce. 
“ This is what I mean,” he continued, ad- 
dressing his son, “that your pockets and 
your marbles are your own, and if you don’t 
teel disposed to play with Jimmy Harris or 
any other boy, there is no reason why you 
should. Do you think you understand 
me?” 

Johnny’s left hand sought his right arm 
again, and there was a twinkle in his bright 
eye which, to the anxious mother, boded no 
good. ; 

“ Papa,” he said, still pinching the unde- 
veloped biceps, “ most all the boys on this 








block go to the gymnasium. I guess you’d 
better let me go too.” 

“You can go this very day, John,” his 
father replied. “If you can’t keep a boy 
smaller than yourself from picking your pock- 
ets, it is high time you went somewhere.” 

“You don’t want your son to grow upa 
coward and a booby,” Mr. Devoe remarked 
after Johnny had left the room. He had 
listened in silence to his wife’s arguments 
for some moments. 

“I want my son to grow up a peace- 
loving, conscientious man,” she replied with 
tears in her eyes. “Suppose Johnny should 
be brought home some day half-killed by a 
fight with one of his companions, or sup- 
pose he should injure some other boy per- 
haps for life?” 

This side of the picture was more than 
Mr. Devoe could stand. At any other time 
his merry laughter would have been in- 
stantly contagious, but at this moment it 
was only a fresh cause of irritation. 

“If you had observed as I did your son’s 
minute examination of his arms,” he re- 
sponded, “‘ you would have no cause for 
anxiety ; and if you did not, it seems to me 
the gymnasium business ought to have 
settled it.” 

Mrs. Devoe made no answer. What with 
her conscience, always active enough, but 
just now particularly troublesome, her anx- 
iety about her son, and her annoyance that 
her husband did not see the serious things 
of life in the same light that she did, made 
it impossible for her to say any more. 

“I wouldn’t take things so hard,” the 
gentleman remarked, as he was leaving the 
house. “Really now this ‘not at home’ 
business seems simple enough to me. For 
my own part, I would rather tell this little 
society fib a hundred times a day than hurt 
one person’s feelings.” 

Mrs. Devoe shook her head, This mute 
protest was all she was capable of at this 
juncture. 

“ However, my dear,” her husband added, 
“act according to your conscience in this 
as in all other matters, only for pity’s sake 
don’t make a spoony of John. I want him 
to know how to take his own part, and any- 
body else’s part who needs help; not to be 
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quarrelsome or vicious, of course, but just 
manly and courageous.” 

“Mamma, what’s the matter ?” 

Mrs. Devoe lay on the lounge, her face 
buried in the pillow, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Johnny, I want you to promise me that 
you will never fight as long as you live!” 

Mrs. Devoe wiped her eyes, and took her 
son’s chubby and somewhat grimy hand in 
hers. 

“ Mebbe there'll be a big war sometime, 
mamma,” the youngster replied ; “‘ and then 
I'll have to fight, you know.” 

“Perhaps in such a case, my dear,” the 
lady compromised ; “ but I mean that you 
will never fight with any of your playmates 
now that you are a little boy.” 

“TI won't fight any feller, mamma, ’thout 
I think I can lick him,” was the extremely 
honest answer. 

“John Devoe, I don’t want you to fight 
under any circumstances,” his mother ex- 
plained; “and if you don’t stop using the 
language you do, I shall be obliged to pun- 
ish you severely. How many times have I 
told you not to say ‘lick’ and ‘ feller’ ?” 

“All right, mamma,” said Johnny, passing 
lightly over the reproof; “ but what'll I do 
if a feller punches me?” 

“ There it goes again! [I'll tell you what 
to do; come straight home as fast as you 
can.” 

Johnny’s smile was broader than ever 
now, but he said not a word. By and by 
he drew his lips into shape and whistled a 
little tune. Mrs. Devoe knew that at this 
moment her son was instituting a compari- 
son between his father and mother, which 
was very unflattering to the latter; but she 
went bravely on with her task. 

“And I want you to promise to tell the 
truth, Johnny,” she added, “the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as long as 
you live.” 

“I do most always,” said the boy. 

“You heard what papa and I were talk- 
ing about at the breakfast table,” Mrs. De- 
voe wenton. ‘Now Iam never going to 
say ‘Not at home’ again to any one. If I 
can not see all who call, I shall say that I 
am engaged.” 





“ Or you don’t want to see ’em !”’ Johnny 
suggested. 

Mrs. Devoe reflected a moment. This 
subject of truth was certainly much involved. 
In the new light which she had brought to 
bear upon her past behavior, how deceitful 
and hypocritical she had been in her treat- 
ment of certain obnoxious acquaintances. 
In this mental review of her conduct she 
could not see but she had shown the same 
deference to those people as to those whom 
she really did like and believe in. “Wasa 
life spent in this way anything but a lie?” 
she asked herself. 

In the meantime, Johnny flatted through 
“Yankee Doodle” and “Baby Mine,” ap- 
parently as deep in thought as his mother. 

“Oh, Johnny! I do hope you'll be careful 
at the gymnasium.” 

Mrs. Devoe’s thoughts had flown from 
the realms of truth and the contemplation 
of her son’s pugilistic performances to the 
consideration of marred beauty and broken 
bones. Why was it that men always 
thought so much of muscular development ? 
she wondered. For her part, she would 
much prefer her son’s muscles to remain 
in their present crude and flabby condition 
than to run the least risk of an accident. 

“T'll be. careful,” Johnny replied. “ I'll 
bet I can do- the trapeze in two or three 
times,” he added, stretching out first one 
arm and then the other, and slowly and 
tremblingly drawing them back again. 
“Mamma,” the boy went on, “ you don’t 
begin to know how much muckle power 
Jim Harris has got.” 

“And I don’t care,” Mrs. Devoe replied, 
now thoroughly out of patience. ‘“ Muckle 
power!” she repeated. “Isn’t that a fine 
expression! Don’t let me hear it again; 
and leave off that ridiculous movement of 
your arms, John. You began it at breakfast, 
and it makes you look very silly as well as 
very badly brought up.” 

Johnny’s answer was a searching exami- 
nation of his mother’s face. Probably on 
account of some wonderment in regard to 
the very great difference between papas 
and mammas in general, and his papa and 
mamma in particular, Johnny’s whistle was 
not quite as ready as formerly ; but he tuned 
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up after a while, and in a few moments 
marched out in good order to the air of 
“ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” albeit in a 
somewhat melancholy and minor key. 

If Mrs. Devoe at this moment decided 
that there was very little sympathy to be 
had from men and boys, she is probably 
not the first wife and mother who, under 
similar circumstances, has arrived at like con- 
clusions. Johnny gravitated tothe front stoop 
till it was time for his governess to arrive, 
and his mother shut and locked herself into 
her room to indulge herself in her misery. 

In the meantime Mrs. Drummer’s pony 
phaeton drove up, and the lady, brisk and 
active as a Drummer should be, alighted 
with astonishing alacrity. Mrs. Drummer 
was getting up a fair for the benefit of the 
church to which she belonged, and had 
called to secure Mrs. Devoe’s assistance. 

“Well, my dear!” this to young John, 
who regarded the new comer with a stare, 
in which his mouth took an active part, “ is 
mamma at home ?” 

“Yes, she’s home,” John replied, getting 
his lips together with an effort. 

“ Then I may run right up, I suppose?” 
said the lady. To her dying day Mrs. 
Drummer will never know why she made 
this remark. 

“You can run if you want to,” John re- 
plied stolidly ; “‘ but mamma don’t want to 
see you.” 

“What did you say ?” 

Mrs. Drummer could not believe she had 
heard aright, but she nevertheless halted 
with one foot on the sidewalk and one on 
the step, while she looked the little truth- 
teller sharply in the face. 

“ I said mamma didn’t want to see you!” 
Johnny replied. 

“Oh! you mean mamma is engaged or 
has other company?” Mrs. Drummer’s 
voice was very sweet and coaxing as she 
made these suggestions. 

“No, I don’t,” the boy replied. “ Mamma 
aint busy, and she’s all alone.” 

“ You mean, then, that your mother don’t 
want to see me?” and Mrs. Drummer tap- 
ped her breast lightly with her parasol-stick 


“Yes, ma’am,” Johnny replied. “Mam- 
ma says you give her a sick headache every 
time you come here, ’cause you talk so 
fast.” 

For a moment there was utter silence 
between young Devoe and his companion. 
“Tell your mother, please,” said Mrs. 
Drummer at last, removing her foot from 
the door-step as she spoke, “that if her 
head never aches in future till 1 make it 
ache, she’ll never be troubled as long as she 
lives.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny quite meekly. 

Then the lady walked with great dignity 
to her carriage and was driven away. 

After this, Johnny’s attitude was one of 
extreme dejection. He sat with his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands for 
some minutes. This had not been an easy 
task, and it didn’t seem at-all strange to the 
boy that people told falsehoods, when it 
was so much easier to do so than to tell the 
truth. 

The next interruption was Mrs. Harris, 
mother to the pugnacious James. 

“Mamma pretty well, Johnny?” the lady 
inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Got any company?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Going out anywhere ?” 

“ Not’s I know of.” 

“Then tell her, please, that I'll be in after 
I’ve been to market.” 

“I guess you'd better not,” said Johnny. 

“Guess I'd better not!” the lady re- 
peated, quite as much astonished as Mrs. 
Drummer had been. ‘“ What do you mean, 
my boy?” 

“Mamma don’t like you, Mrs. Harris,” 
said Johnny stoutly. “I’ve heard her say 
so lots of times. I’m going to the gym- 
nasium this afternoon,” the boy went on, 
“and papa says that if Jim tries to steal 
any more of my marbles, I’m not to let 
him; and mamma says the reason your 
children behave so, is ‘cause you never stay 
home and see to ‘em.”’ 

“ Well, Iam confounded!” Mrs. Harris 
exclaimed, looking as if it were the literal 
truth. “How dare you tell such false- 





as she emphasized the—at this time—par- 
ticularly objective pronoun, s 
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boy?” she went on. “My James steal your 
marbles !” 

At this critical moment Mrs. Devoe ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Harris,” said she 
cordially, unaware of the little comedy that 
had been enacted. “Are you going my 
way ?” 

“Which zs your way?” Mrs. Harris in- 
quired. 

Mrs. Devoe smilingly pointed it out. 

“Then ¢hzs is mine!” Mrs. Harris re- 
plied with a queenly gesture in the opposite 
direction. ‘*Good-morning.” 

“‘Good-morning,” Mrs. Devoe replied 
quite as stiffly ; and then the ladies parted. 


Johnny still occupied his position on the | 


stoop, and to him Mrs. Devoe addressed 
herself. 

“What have you been doing?” she 
asked with flashing eyes. 

“ Just telling the truth,mamma!” John 
replied, looking more dejected than his 
mother had ever seen him. “I told Mrs. 
Drummer and Mrs. Harris, both of ’em, 
that you didn’t want to see ’em, and all 
the things you said about ’em that I could 
think of.” 

It was well for Johnny on this occasion, 
and it was also well for Mrs. Devoe, that 
the ludicrous side of a disagreeable subject 
was sometimes the first to appeal to her. 
Johnny saw the smile that crept into his 
mother’s eyes and around her mouth, and 
grinned in sympathy. He had had a miser- 
able time of it; but at this moment the 
boy’s heart was so warmed by his mother’s 
evident appreciation of his conduct, that he 
would gladly have buckled on the armor 
of truth again and gone forth to fresh con- 
quests. Mrs. Devoe saw the heroic purpose 
in her boy’s eyes, and knew that he was 
racking his brain to remember various re- 
marks that he had heard made of various 
people ; and this only added to her hyster- 
ical merriment. ‘ 

“Johnny,” said she, doing her best to 
keep her face straight, “ you will please not 
tell any more truths of this kind to-day ! 
Do you hear?” 

Johnny heard ; but his puzzled face show- 
ed clearly that he did not understand. 
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“T will tell you by and by,” she added. 

“All right!” the boy replied; and then 
Mrs. Devoe went back into the house and 
sought the solitude of her own apartment, 
this time to have her laugh out. 

It was a very bad affair, she told herself; 
and it was not plain how it was ever going 
to be anything else; but someway this un- 
fortunate occurrence had opened her eyes. 
In the first place, her criticisms of her neigh- 
bors and acquaintances were all wrong. 
What business had she to sit in judgment 
on other people ? and then how contempt- 
ible it was for her to talk so freely before 
her young son, whose quick ear had doubt- 
less caught everything she had said. Truth 
seemed now to take its legitimate place in 
the order of things; and while to tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, was as 
binding upon her as heretofore; yet the 





| whole truth which she realized might some- 


times be an opinion simply—and therefore 
very far from the truth--was neither kind 
nor necessary. The “not at home’’ busi- 
ness seemed more easy of solution now. 
If there were reasons why it was best not 
to see a caller, she would instruct her serv- 
ant to give the proper excuse, and this with 
a conscientious endeavor not to hurt the 
feelings of her most sensitive acquaintance. 

That evening Mrs. Devoe had a long talk 
with her husband, and then this gentleman 
set about making some things plain to his 
young son. 

“ But, papa, if I’m not to make anybody 
feel bad, what’ll I do when Jim Harris goes 
for my marbles and slaps my face, mebbe?” 
John inquired. 

“You'll come straight home, Johnny,” 
said Mrs. Devoe decidedly. 

“But s’pose he won’t let me?” the boy 
inquired, looking as perplexed as he felt. 

“You ought not to have anything to do 
with such a boy,” his mother remarked 
sternly. : 

“I don’t want you to strike back, John, 
unless it is absolutely necessary,” Mr. Devoe 
put in at last; “but don’t you think you 
could manage to hold Jimmy's hands at 
these times? You might tire him out, you 
know.” 

Johnny’s eyes brightened. 
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“After I’ve been to the gymnasium a 
while,” he answered. ‘Mr. Jermham says 
I’m as spry as a kitten, papa, and by and 
by I'll have as much muc”— Here Johnny 
glanced at his mother, and his sentence was 
never finished. 

Mrs. Devoe looked out of the window and 
sighed, while her husband admiringly re- 
garded his young representative, fully alive 
to the idea that his son ought to be able to 
defend himself if occasion required, and 
also certain that no boy of his could ever 
be so ungentlemanly as to pick a quarrel 
with any one. 
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Mrs. Drummer and Mrs. Harris demand- 
ed an explanation from Mrs. Devoe, which 
she very willingly and very truthfully gave 
them. 

It must have had a beneficial effect, for 
both of these ladies have since been heard 
to say, that notwithstanding the fact that 
Mrs. Devoe has a very ill-bred and quarrel- 
some little boy, quite unfit to play with 
either of their children, and is a woman 
certainly without tact or breeding, they 
really believe she means to be conscien- 
tious. 
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THE WORK OF CULTURE IN THE FACE. 


i has been announced through the | degree, has been demonstrated over and 
newspapers that a wealthy gentleman | over again in his own African home. 
has made a gift of one million dollars to- | Here and there a native has been trained 





ALonzo as HE Was. 


ward the education of the freedmen of 
the South. To dwell upon the fact of the 
urgent need of educational establishments 
in the Southern States, for the instruction 
of the negro, now that he has become a 
powerful element in our civil affairs, 
would be surplusage, but it may be re- 
peated in this connection that the negro 
boasts a cerebral organization similar to 
that of the white man, and that, by the 
very nature of the case, implies capability 
of development into something better and 
higher than heis. That the negro is sus- 
ceptible of education, to even an eminent 








ALONZO As HE Is. 


by missionary philanthropy, and has be- 
come exceedingly serviceable in Christian 
work, Here and there in our own society 
at home are illustrations of superior capa- 
bility beneath a black skin. One that is 
fresh in public mind is that of the late 
Rev. Dr. Henry Highland Garnett,who was 
recently appointed by the Government of 
the United States as Minister to Liberia. 
His mental attainments would have been 
creditable to a man however light his 
complexion. 

The two portraits which accompany 
these remarks are engravings from pho- 
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tographs of a negro in Africa, known by 
the name of Alonzo Miller. The first one 
represents him as he appeared when about 
thirteen years of age, the other when 
about nineteen. The intervening six years 
had been occupied in study by the youth, 
under the direction of missionaries to 
the country where he lives. Alonzo is a 
son of Tompo, a king of the Bassa tribe, 
in West Africa. Tompo governs a people 
of agricultural habits, and is said to be a 
kind ruler. In response to Tompo’s own 
request, a missionary, the Rev. John 
Deputie, was sent by the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions to the Bassas, and com- 
menced evangelical work among them. 
The youth above mentioned was handed 
over to the missionary to be educated, 
Tompo indicating a serious disposition 
to have his people instructed in the arts of 
civilization, and believing that having his 
son educated would help toward bringing 
about the change desired. Alonzo is now 
in Lincoln University, studying for the 
ministry, and has advanced as far as the 
junior class. 








No one who carefully examines these 
portraits can help being impressed by the 
marked change, in form and feature, 
brought about by six years’ training. On 
the one side we have the simple, natural 
negro boy. If we gointo the negro quar- 
ters of any large city in America we shall 
finda score of just such looking boys play- 
ing around. In the other portrait we 
have indisputable evidence of culture. 
There are, to be sure, the features of the 
negro, but they have been greatly modi- 
fied and refined. The forehead has be- 
come broad and full, the head in the su- 
perior region has filled out and rounded, 
the whole expression has become intelli- 
gent, earnest, thoughtful. We shall expect 
to hear a good report of this young man’s 
course, after his return to his native 
country. Surely civilization has a* won- 
derful power in moulding, not only mind, 
but body, and its agencies of benevolence, 
reform, and culture, if vigorously exer- 
cised, should bring to a speedy end the 
era of barbarism and ignorance in all 
lands. 
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WHISTLING GIRLS. WHY NOT? 


“Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends.” 

H OW many a merry whistle from the 

rosy lips of a happy girl has been 
checked by the repetition of the above 
lines in a reproving tone by some grand- 
mother or Miss Nancy of a father! Many 
a girl has wondered why she could not be 
allowed to whistle as well as her brother. 
This is one of those things which seem to 
come natural to boys, like climbing fences 
and playing ball, but that they are not the 
peculiar property of boys is shown by the 
fact that there are none of them but what 
has been attempted, and successfully ac- 
complished by girls who have been the 
exception to the rule. Let us see what 
there is in whistling that should debar 
any girl from indulging in the practice. 
Ask any boy why he whistles, what will 
he tell you? That he is lonesome and it 
is company for him, or that he has the 





blues and it makes him cheerful, or that 
he can work better when he whistles, or 
no reason at all only that it seems to come 
natural. All these are very good and 
sufficient reasons. How many a boy has 
cheered himself during a long walk after 
nightfall by whistling some familiar tune, 
and the way did not seem half so long. 
As long as the mother hears the cheery 
whistle proceeding from the woodpile or 
barn, she feels sure her boy is happy and 
contented at his work, and when she does 
not hear the accustomed sound she feels 
sure something has gone wrong with the 
lad. Not long since one of our magazines 
contained a little story of a man and his 
wife who moved into one of two houses, 
which, as is often the case, were separated 
by a partition through which sounds 
made in one house could easily be heard 
inthe other. The first evening after they 
arrived the sound of some one whistling 
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a merry tune was heard on the other side 
of the partition. They noticed it the next 
morning, and again in the evening, and 
so on every day the cheerful tones of the 
whistler might be heard; sometimes it 
was a merry tune, and sometimes a ten- 
der strain bringing memories of other 
days to the mind. At first the family 
were disturbed by this constant reminder 
of their neighbor, and wished that they 
had never moved to such a place, but in 
the course of a week or so they became 
interested in their unseen neighbor, and 
speculated on what manner of life he led 
that he should be always so cheerful and 
happy, and if for a time they missed the 
sound of his whistle they fell to wonder- 
ing what had happened to him. Finally 
they became acquainted and found that 
their neighbor was an industrious tailor, 
who worked all day at his trade, and 


whose contented spirit overflowed at his. 


lips. In‘the .neantime the man and his 
wife, who had sometimes been inclined to 
grumble at their lot in life, had been en- 
couraged to look on the bright side of 
things and think there was sunshine in 
their life as well. 

If the mere act of whistling can help 
and cheer a man so much, why should it 
be denied to a woman? If whistling will 
drive away the blues and be company for 
a lonesome person, surely women have 
much more need of its services than their 
brothers, for to them come many more 
such occasions than to men. There are 
many who have not the gift of song. Why 
should they not whistle as they rock the 
cradle or perform their household duties, 
or accompany themselves on the piano? 

For the same reason, but in this case it 
is a very specious one, men say’ they 
smoke to drive away melancholy or to 
keep them company. A good smoke, it 
is said, will put the most cross and tired 
man into a good humor, and make him 
approachable on any subject. Perhaps, 
but the final outcome of the tobacco 
poison, a dyspeptic condition, an irritable 
nervous system, is likely to render the 
good humor only a spasmodic or lucid 
interval in an almost constant habit of 
melancholy. 





But there is a physical or hygienic ad- 
vantage in whistling which should excuse 
it against all the canons of propriety or 
“good form.” It is often remarked that 
the average girl is so narrow-chested and 
in that respect compares so unfavorably 
with her brother. May this not be due in 
some measure to this habit of whistling 
which every boy acquires as soon as he 
arrives at the dignity of pants, and girls 
seldom do? Let any one try for five 
minutes the inhaling and exhaling of the 
breath as occurs in the act of whistling, 
and the effect on the lungs and chest can 
not fail to be noticed. A daily practice 
of this kind would be of more benefit than 
all the patent inspirators and chest ex- 
panders in the market. An eminent 
medical authority says: “All the men 
whose business is to try the wind instru- 
ments made at the various factories be- 
fore sending them off for sale are, with- 
out exception, free from pulmonary af- 
fections. I have known many who, when 
entering upon this calling, were very deli- 
cate, and who, nevertheless, though their 
duty obliged them to blow for hours to- 
gether, enjoyed perfect health after a 
certain time.” The action of blowing 
wind instruments is the same as that of 
whistling, consequently the effect should 
be the same, according to the amount of 
exercise taken. 





-_ 


ATTENTION IN READING.—Paul told 
Timothy to give attendance to the public 
and private reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to whatever might develop the gift in 
him received by the grace of God. He was 
not only to give attention Zo reading, but z% 
it, that is, not only to remember the duty of 
daily reading, but while reading to put his 
whole soul to the task. “ Meditate upon 
these things—care for them—give thyself 
wholly to them, that thy profiting may ap- 
pear to all.” Totus in zllis, as Horace says, 
or manibus pedibusque, as Tarentius puts it, 
z.e., “with might and main.” F. W. Rob- 
ertson, according to Dean Stanley, was “the 
greatest preacher of the nineteenth century, 
beyond question.” Robertson says: “I 
know what reading is. I read hard or not 
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at all, never skimming. Plato, Aristotle, 
Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, have passed, like the iron atoms of 
the blood, into my mental constitution.” 
The worst kind of idleness, he says, is that 
careless reading that allows thought to 
run through a thoughtless mind as water 
runs over gravel on which nothing grows. 
He gave six months to a small octavo on 
chemistry. Miss Martineau often gave an 
hour to a single page. That realizes the 
meaning of “ giving attendance ”’ to reading. 
That makes vivid the lexical sense of at- 
tention or “tension” of the mind, as a 
rope is tense when strained to its utmost 
power. This power of concentrating the 
attention of another, or one’s own, is a cov- 
eted gift. Psychologists who use it become 
wizards in the eyes of those whom they en- 
chain. As they concentrate the nervous 
energy to one point they call away con- 
sciousness from all other points, so that a 
pistol fired by the ear can not be heard ; 
the knife or forceps leaves no remembered 
pain. Such is the wonderful witchery of 
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concentrated mental power in its supremacy 
over the intellectual faculties and physical 
functions of life. I speak not from hearsay, 
but only of what I have done myself again 
and again, with old and young, in this and 
other lands. The light burns when you get 
a focus. Some brains are better burning 
glasses than others, but all people can do 
more with themselves and others than they 
imagine. 

Thereis no need of so much intellectual 
vagrancy in hearing, seeing, or reading. 
Give attention! It is the first call to the 
soldier under drill. Children should learn 
this as their first lesson. Stretch the cord 
to its fullest tension. Beware of reverie. 
He that has ears to hear let him hear. He 
that reads let him read, and not dream over 
the page. Lessons would be sooner learned, 
and commands sooner obeyed, if reverie and 
absent-mindedness were early conquered 
and the apostle’s motto madea law—“ Thzs 
one thing I do.” WNhatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might. Suc- 
cess is certain. E. P. THWING. 





SELF-CU 


NE of the most common faults of our | 

erring humanity, and one that greatly 
deters our moral advancement, and the 
beautifying and strengthening of our char- | 
acters, is that we persistently close our eyes 
to our own faults, and blindly follow the 
dictates of our own selfish inclinations. How 
very easy for us to see that our neighbor's 
actions are inconsistent with the true prin- 
ciples of a noble character. How many 
mental suggestions have we made in refer- | 
ence to his reform which we might wisely | 
have adopted for ourself. And how much 
precious time have we lost in critically view- | 
ing and counting the real and imaginary | 
weeds that we discover in our neighbor’s 
garden, which we should have spent in 
tearing up the thorns and thistles that are 
rankly growing in our own. And these 
wasted moments roll onward, forming mis- 
spent hours and days that not only strength- 
en the evil traits of our characters and add 
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new ones, but close our eyes more tightly, 
making us more reluctant to commence any 
reform, and -the task itself more difficult. 

It is a very common thing for us to form 
habits and ways of thinking and acting 
which are radically wrong, and continue to 
indulge ourselves in them until we cease to 
regard them as anything but right. This is 
why so many fail who attempt to reform 
after they have passed middle age. They 
have no solid or safe foundation upon which 
to build a correct and noble character, and 
it is such a difficult task for them to tear 
down the old erroneous foundation which 
they have for years been building and 
strengthening. There are not many of us, 
could we only “ see ourselves as others see 
us,”” who would not commence immediately 
to make some correction in our present 
mode of living. Would it not be a wise 
plan, then, for us to get outside of ourselves 
as much as possible, and take a careful view 
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of our individual characters and the gen- 
eral make-up of our entire manhood and 
womanhood ? 

This self-examination is rather difficult 
and requires careful work. 

Above all it must be as correct and im- 
partial as possible. Here we encounter two 
difficulties. In the first place, it is not easy 
for a man to sit as a juror in his own case 
and render a true verdict. The other diffi- 
culty lies in our incompetency. We have 
been taught by one that a certain thing is 
right, and by another that the same thing is 
wrong. And blinded as we are by the 
errors that have crept into our past lives, 
we are unable to tell, in many cases, just 
how far we have deviated from the line of 
right. 

How, then, can we examine ourselves 
with any degree of satisfaction ? 

One good way is to take some leisure 
time, and, without thinking at all of our- 
selves, to write down all of the leading 
characteristics of what we regard a perfect 
man or woman, and then compare ourselves 
with every item, and see how far we fall 
below our own standard of manhood or 
womanhood. 

A still better way is to carefully read some 
of the best books treating on the duties and 
responsibilities of mankind in his various 
relations, and see whether we can find no 
discrepancies between their teachings and 
our own lives, ; 

This work is one that must receive our 
attention daily. We allow no day to pass 
without examining our outward appearance 
in a glass, to see if there is not some im- 
provement we can make or some defect to 
be remoyed. Is it not more important that 
we should daily glance at our mental quali- 
ties for the same purposes? As we look 
over defects each morning we are the better 
prepared for the day’s struggle in overcom- 
ing or removing them. 

Again, all of our examinations must be 
thorough. This means that in our search 
we should leave no niche or corner unno- 
ticed. There may be weak points in our 
character to which we have been accus- 
tomed to shut oureyes. Like the untidy 


housekeeper, who leaves the hidden nooks 








of the kitchen unswept, we have been ac- 
customed to pass by them until so much 
filth has accumulated that we don’t seem to 
have the courage to face them. Let us re- 
member, so long as we keep these faults, 
however much we may close our own eyes 
to them, that the world around us will not 
close theirs. These are the very points they 
will look at most. Shutting our eyes to 
these faults is acting as foolishly as the bird 
that tries to escape its pursuers by placing 
its head under its wings. Just here is the 
place to commence work. Lay bare the 
most defective points of character to the 
clearest sunlight. Let us place the ugliest 
side of our worst habits directly before our 
eyes, and keep it there till we are willing 
to abandon them. In making the work 
thorough, we must see that it covers the 
whole ground. We must go farther than 
to find out in a passive sort of way what we 
are, and must notice what we are doing. 
We must lébk about us and examine every 
relationship connecting us with the rest of 
mankind, and see whether we are fulfilling 
the various duties that devolve upon us in 
the sphere in which we move, to the best of 
our ability. And thus, instead of floating 
carelessly onward through life, attending 
only to such duties as are crowded upon us, 
and from which we can not hide, if we 
make it a daily study to seek opportunities 
of aiding others, we shall find ourselves 
amply rewarded in the improvement made 
within ourselves, and in the consciousness 
of having done all we can toward making 
the world a better one. 

Cc. L. HILL. 





SENSIBLE DRESSING.—There is a class 
of women, unfortunately not a very large 
class, whose dressing is above reproach. 
They go out to walk, not to show their 
clothes, but to add to their stock of 
health. They look as if they could sit a 
horse well, and as if they used often the 
luxury of a bath. They wear thick-soled 
shoes, with low broad heels, shapely and 
well-fitting. Their walking and church 
suits are of cloth, plainly made, but of ex- 
cellent fit. Their gloves and bonnet- 
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strings are above reproach. 
well cared for, is prettily waved or curled 
above the forehead and worn so as to 
show the shape of the head—a style that 
artists love. Unless nature has been very 
niggardly, no false hair is allowable. The 


The hair, bonnet is becoming, nota mere ornament, 


and the face is protected bya veil. An 
ample parasol or umbrella is ready as pro- 
tection against sun and rain. What fault 
can the most censorious man find with a 
costume like this? 





oa 


THE POWER OF MUSIC; OR, HOW MY STAIRS WERE PAINTED, 


NE day as I sat playing on the piano, 

a young lad, a painter by trade, was 

sent to the house by the agent, to paint 
the street door. 

While thus employed, I accasionally 
heard a suspicious shuffling of the feet, 
that sounded very much like dancing, and 
to my surprise, I found that the music 
so affected the young fellow that it 
seemed impossible for him to keep still. 
After he had finished the job I went to 
him and asked: “If he was not going to 
paint the hall stairs?” “No, madam,” 
he answered, “ I have no orders for doing 
so, and couldn’t possibly without.” “Oh, 
Iam so sorry,” I rejoined, “but can you 
not do it on your own account?” “No, 
madam ; my time is already paid for by 
my employer; sorry I can’t oblige you!” 
And taking up his brush he was about to 
depart, when suddenly he halted, and 
snapping his thumb and finger over his 
head, exclaimed, “I have it!” then mur- 
mured something about “a fair exchange 
is no robbery,” and turning to me, said, “ I 
will do it, if I may be so bold as to make 
my own bargain. J paint and you play.” 
“ But your employer,” I ventured to sug- 
gest. “Oh,” he answered with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “ I'll make that all right by 
a little overwork. Is it a bargain?” The 
idea was such a novel one that I could 
not repress a smile as I answered, “ Yes, 
we will commence at once.” 

I threw open the parlor doors, raised 
the top of the piano and began to play. 
First I struck up a medley of all the na- 
tional airs that I ever heard. Then I im- 
itated the banjo, harp, drum, music-box, 
the singing of birds, and many other little 
pleasantries with which the musician is 
familiar. Strauss waltzes came next, fol- 
lowed by little gems from favorite operas 





with now and then a fanfasze or caprice de 
concert, Next in order came the quadrilles 
and marches, ending with all the jigs and 
hornpipes found in my repertozre. Now and 
then I could hear the unruly feet of my 
handsome young painter as he performed a 
“double shuffle” or kept time to the music; 
and several times I felt a little concerned 
as to the safety of the paint-keg. But I 
played away, and he painted for nearly 
two hours. At the expiration of which 
time, he came to the door and bowing 
very low, said: “ Madam, your stairs are 
painted. I am satisfied with my bargain, 
and hope that you are.” “I certainly 
am, and thank you very much,” I re- 
plied, as I glanced at the well-finished 
work, “and hope that you will have no 
trouble with your employer.” “If I 
do,” he rejoined, “I will tell him that I 
was bewitched by the power of music, 
and couldn’t stop painting for the life of 
me. If he don’t believe it I will send him 
up here to refinish the job.” And taking 
up his keg and brushes, with another bow 
he departed. 
SARAH E. DONMALL, (ANNA CLEAVES.) 





— 


A MOTHER stood over a stove cooking 
her dinner, when her little boy of five 
years old entered the room with a 
thoughtful look and asked: “Doesn’t 
God make everything, mamma?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“And didn’t he make the trees and 
the little birds? ”—“ And the beautiful 
flowers,” she added. 

“ And he made us too,” he said. Then 
hesitated for a moment as he looked in- 
to the frying-pan, “and he made these 
codfish cakes too, didn’t he, mamma?” 

Ss. E. D. 
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GIRL AND EMPRESS. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 


HE Princess Dagmar, as the Empress 

is still called in the land of her birth, 
grew up with her sister Alexandra, now 
the Princess of Wales, at the Danish 
Court with very modest surroundings. 
The Queen was an excellent mother, and 
sought to develop in her daughters the 
woman in preference to the princess. It 
used to be said at the capital that the 
princesses were made to help in making 
their own dresses, and that the furniture 
in their common bed-room was covered 
with inexpensive calico. A story of the 
naive admiration expressed by Princess 
Dagmar on being shown the wedding 
trousseau of one of the noble ladies at 
court, and her longing wonder whether 
she would ever herself own “such hand- 
some things,” was told with a touch of 
sympathetic pride by the people of Copen- 
hagen, with whom the two princesses 
were great favorites. Dagmar had won 
her way deepest into the people’s heart, 
however. Her sweet disposition, the 
winning grace of her manner, and the 
perfect freedom with which she, like her 
sisters (and indeed the whole royal 
family), moved among all classes of the 
people were well calculated to gain for 
her an affection which followed her to 
her new home, and found expression at 
her wedding in a score of ways that 
touched the heart of the princess pro- 
foundly. At every subsequent appear- 
ance at her father’s court she was re- 
ceived by the people with an enthusiasm 
that even embraced her husband, despite 
the rumors of his sinister character and 
violent temper, that from the beginning 
had threatened to make the match an 
unpopular one. The Czarowitz appar- 
ently took kindly to this popuiarity, and 
when at Copenhagen mingled freely with 
the populace. His bluff, soldierly way 
soon found favor, and when Dagmar’s 
children, in little kilted suits and with 
dark hair “ banged ” over their foreheads, 
began to be seen about the park, at Fred- 





ensborg, “ grandpapa’s ” summer palace, 
the reconciliation to the foreigner was 
complete. 

One of the causes that contributed to 
the popularity of the Princess Dagmar 
was, perhaps, her name. Her father had 
wisely given to all his children, except 
Alexandra, old historical Danish names, 
identified with the past of the nation. 
Frederick Christian, Valdemar, and Thy- 
ra, are all names that hold a high place 
in Danish history, and live in its songs 
and traditions. But of all the nation’s 
great names none is dearer to the heart 
of the Danish people than that of Dag- 
mar, the Queen of the victorious Valde- 
mar, and the friend of the needy and 
oppressed throughout the land, whose 
goodness was so great that on her un- 
timely death-bed, according to tradition, 
no greater sin weighed upon her con- 
science than sewing a lace sleeve on 
Sunday. The people of Copenhagen 
among whom the Princess Dagmar 
moved liked to compare. her virtues with 
those of the beloved Queen, and, at her 
departure for her Russian home, the 
fervent wish followed her that she would 
prove in truth a veritable Dagmar —a 
“harbinger of day” to the unhappy peo- 
ple whose Empress she was some day to 
become. The Princess Dagmar was not 
a handsome child, her features being 
clumsy though pleasing; but she grew 
into a very beautiful woman, like her 
sister Alexandra. In every print-shop in 
Copenhagen pictures of her and her hus- 
band, with their children, are for sale. 
The children have little of their mother’s 
looks, but bear a strong resesnblance to 
their father. 


oe — 


NEVER be at vour place of business 
when a person wants to borrow money 
of you; because, if you are in, you will 
be out, but if you are out, you will be 
in. 
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NE person in a hundred may be able 

to take a cold bath every morning, the 

year around. But we doubt if there is one 

person in a million who can do this without 

more or less damage to health, especially if 
the bathing is done in the evening. 

It rarely happens in this climate that the 
water is over 65 degrees in the warmest 
weather, unless it is in some quiet place ; cer- 
tainly the Croton water of New York, or the 
Ridgewood water of Brooklyn, or the Cochit- 
uate water of Boston, or Schuylkill water of 
Philadelphia, are rarely as high as 65 de- 
grees, while the human body is 98, and some- 
times 100. With the water thirty degrees be- 
low the temperature of the body, the bath 
produces a shock and a tax on the system, 
which are not wholesome. We have known 
men who boasied that they took a cold bath 
every morning, but we never saw one of them 
with whom we should: be willing to change 
places. 

One might take a hand-bath, for the 
rubbing of the hand serves to modify the 
shock ; besides, a quart of water does not 
require so much animal heat to warm it as 
a barrel of water does in a bath-tub. A 
shower-bath of cold water is a very severe 
test for the skin of a sensitive person. We 
know a few men who do not seem to be 
much shocked by a cold bath, but when we 
read of men being subjected to such a shower- 
bath as is inflicted at Sing-Sing prison, and 
other similar places, and kept on until the 
teeth chatter and the lips are blue, we think 
that cruelty has found its “ perfect work,” 


WARM BATHING VERSUS COLD BATHING. 


and we recommend that the administrators 
of such punishment be required to take a 
dose of their own medicine, and they would 
soon learn that the “cat-o’-nine-tails,” ap- 
plied with reasonable vigor, is much more 
easily borne than a cold shower-bath. 

We want the water of a bath, even in 
hot weather, somewhat modified by warm 
water, so that in lying still in it for a minute 
it will feel neither cold nor warm. When 
the system has been perspiring abundantly 
all day, it needs tepid water for the bath all 
the more. If we must take cold-water 
baths let us have them in March or October, 
when the pores of the skin are not wide 
open and relaxed. But in July and August 
we would by all means have it tempered, so 
that one could stand and dry off without the 
use Of the towel and still have a good healthy 
circulation and no chills. 


BATHING INFANTS. 


Some people subject their children to 
more bathing than is wholesome, and we 
would not apply cold water to them, nor 
that which is very warm ; for a hot bath is 
as bad as a cold one, unless a person, hav- 
ing a chill, wants to promote capillary cir- 
culation and warm up the system. But the 
performance of bathing infants should not 
be the severe test to which many people 
think it their duty to subject them. Paraly- 
sis not unfrequently occurs from this treat- 
ment. Persons who bathe much in cold 
water acquire a rough, dry skin, and many 





| people become fanatical on this subject of 
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bathing, both for themselves and for their 
children. Their idea is that every day of 
the year soap and water must be applied to 
all parts of the body. We doubt if that is 
necessary in most cases, and especially do 
we doubt it in persons of delicate health : 
those who have not blood enough to keep 
themselves warm, or vitality to promote the 
circulation after a bath. 

There is a certain natural, oily softness 
to the skin, which the frequent use of strong 
soap tends to remove,.and to leave the skin 
dry and parched. 

If one would know what the effect of ex- 
cessive application of water on the skin is, 
let him put his hand in water and hold it 
there for an hour, doing it steadily every 
day, and he will find that the skin will be- 
come rough and unnatural in condition, if 
not absolutely diseased. 

Bathing two or three times a week is 
certainly enough for cleanliness, for a per- 
son who is not engaged in business which 
is dusty and dirty. If a person be engaged 
in such an occupation, daily bathing for the 
purpose of cleanliness is of course allowable. 
The parts of the system most exposed, such 





as the hands, face, neck, and in many cases | 


the feet, if they perspire freely, need abun- 
dant ablution ; but as to a daily full bath in 
cold water, we disbelieve in it z# foto. 


We have mentioned water at 65 degrees, 
which is about as high as it runs in the 
summer, especially in public water works ; 


but what are we to think of it when it is. 


down to thirty-five or forty? Consider the 
wonderful difference between that and the 
temperature of the body, and what a con- 
ductor of heat water is, how rapidly it de- 
presses that of the body! In warm climates 
where the ocean and the streams are very 
warm, people bathe as a luxury and a pleas- 
ure, but in these sharp, frost-touched lati- 
tudes, thousands of people become martyrs 
to cold water. 

We would not forego the frequent wash- 
ing of the head. Nothing is more disgust- 
ing than dirty hair and scalp; and having 
much to do with heads, we sometimes find 
a partially bald head covered with an accu- 
mulation of dandruff, dirt, and the oil of the 
skin, and as it is neither ornamental nor 
useful, we would beg to suggest to elderly 
men especially, whose hair is somewhat 
thin, to keep the head clean. Many an old 
man who is scrupulously neat about the 
face, neck, ears, and nails, may have the top 
and back of the head offensively and dis- 
gracefully dirty, and not have the slightest 
idea of it. Let bald heads be carefully 
and frequently washed.—Practzcal Phre- 
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QUACKERY WITHIN THE PROFESSION. 


i hx profession is probably unaware of | this default in the -estimation of society, 


the progress steadily made by medical 
quackery in its diverse forms and dis- 
guises. Quackery which is not medical 
—in the sense of being practiced by duly 
qualified men—is undoubtedly an evil, 
but its consequences are not comparable 
with the effects of such quackery as is 
growing apace within our own ranks, and 
slowly it may be, but surely, undermining 
the respect and confidence which the pro- 
fession has hitherto deserved and received 
from the public. 

We sometimes wonder that our calling 
does not command the warm recognition 
in certain quarters to which it seems en- 
titled. For a sufficient explanation of 


| 





let us look to the prevailing and almost 
daily increasing popularity of “systems” 
and “cures” tacitly, if not avowedly, sup- 
ported or countenanced by the profession. 
There is a sentimental and mock-heroic 
spirit abroad which burlesques the can- 
dor of “truth-seeking,” and even mimics 
the impulses of chivalry. We hesitate to 
condemn any system, “lest there should 
be some good in it,” and we are too ten- 
der-hearted and polite to deal honestly 
by its promoters, even though we recog- 
nize the fallacy of their pretensions, and 
more than suspect their motives. This is 
pot a faithful line of conduct in reference 
to our profession, nor is it loyal to sci- 
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ence, which is one of the many constitu- 
ent parts and aspects of truth. We know, 
or ought to know, that a perfectly just 
and truthful conception of the science of 
medicine must bar the recognition of sys- 
tems and cures of any class or description. 
The art of healing is not a system, and 
can never be made one. It is simply an 
intelligent application of the laws of 
health in the remedy of disease. We 
study the “symptoms” of a malady with 
a view to the acquisition of precise 
knowledge as to its nature, course, and 


rational treatment. We pursue the in-'| 


vestigation of disease over the boundary- 
line of death, and explore the cadaver 
with a view to ascertain the effect of the 
morbid state on the organism, and to 
elicit its organic causes, albeit we too 
commonly confound effects with causes. 
We test the powers and analyze the con- 
stitution of drugs, and we scrutinize and 
make careful trial of methods of treat- 
ment, to obtain a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with their natures and actions. In 
brief, we take any amount of trouble and 
resort to every means at our disposal to 
render the principles and practice of our 
art rational’, This is our duty, and it is 
the only method consistent with self-re- 
spect and professional integrity; but, if 
side by side with this policy we cherish a 
spirit of credulity which renders us ever 
ready to countenance systems of which we 
can know nothing—because there is noth- 
ing to know—and take a false pride in 
showing friendliness to quacks and char- 
latans, the good work we ourselves may do 
is changed to evil by reason of the actual 
or implied sanction we give to the bad 
work done by others. 

Nothing is so much needed just now as 
the rise in our midst of a stern and un- 
compromising apostle of sincerity in sci- 
ence—a man of unpitying animosity to 
humbug in alJl its forms, who will not 
hesitate at any bidding to denounce 
wrong-doing and untruthfulness, let who 
may be the offender. It is time that a 
spirit of manliness went out in our ranks 
to chase away the lying spirit of mock 
courtesy —the faint-hearted and time- 





serving sentimentality—which makes us 
so ready to look kindly on any pretender 
and so reluctant to expose any pretense. 

There can not possibly be a “system” 
or “cure” in medicine. There are no 
rule-of-thumb methods and no mysteries 
in true science. If we do not know what 
a remedy is and how it acts, we have no 
right as honest men to employ it. The 
time has passed for the working of cures 
by charms and the recourse to nostrums. 
We pander to the credulity of the un- 
skilled community when we show our- 
selves credulous. We patronize and en- 
courage quackery when we extend pro- 
fessional recognition to a quack. Every 
man is a quack—whether qualified or un- 
qualified—who employs a remedy without 
knowing why, or who adopts.a “ system ” 
in medicine. 

The profession must speak out clearly 
and strongly on this point and without 
delay. From the highest places in so- 
ciety to the lowest ranks of the people 
there is just now a grievous readiness to 
“believe in” quacks and quackery. We 
have ourselves to thank for this most ad- 
verse “feeling” and “influence.” It is 
the stirring of the viper we have brought 
in from the cold, where physicians and 
surgeons of more robust intelligence than 
those of to-day left it—the viper we have 
warmed and fed and brought back to life; 
and now it is preparing to rise and sting 
the hand that caressed it. 

The way to encounter the charlatanry 
which is making head against science, is 
to be at once more candid and more con- 
spicuously Aonest in our dealings with the 
public. We must lay aside the last ves- 
tige of the robe of mystery, and show by 
our words and works, our conduct and 
policy, that medicine is not a science that 
admits of inspiration, and that the prac- 
tice of healing is not an art which can be 
acquired by the unlearned. There is no 
system or cure, or charm or nostrum 
known tothe profession ; our calling con- 
sists solely in the rational study and treat- 
ment of disease on common-sense prin- 
ciples. For those who pretend to a sort 
of inspiration we have no professional 
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friendship, and toward the promoters of 
systems and ‘pathies we can have no 
leaning, or any feeling other than that of 
suspicion, if not pity and contempt. 
They can have no place in our profes- 
sional intercourse, and we can have noth- 
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ing to say to them or their work. This 
is the only sentiment worthy of the medi- 
cal profession in its dealings with medical 
quacks, and the time has come when the 
revival of its old spirit is most earnestly 
to be desired.—London Lancet. 








INCONGRUOUS FANCIES IN DREAMING. 


rr a work published by Dr. Symonds, 
of England, the author tells us that, 
in sleep—with the muscles relaxed, the 
senses at rest, thought and voluntary 
motion in repose—the work of the or- 
ganic functions goes on, the blood circu- 
lates, is purified by respiration, and, for 
the time being, the body lives the life of 
a vegetable. But there are varied de- 
grees of sleep. Some of our senses may 
be comparatively wakeful, whilst others 
are in sound repose. In this state one or- 
gan may receive impressions that will ex- 
cite activity of association in others more 
or less wakeful. It is this incomplete 
state of sleep, this semi-repose of the fac- 
ulties, which produces dreams. 

Dr. Macnish, “happening to sleep in 
damp sheets, dreamed he was dragged 
through a stream.” Dr. Symonds wit- 
nessed in his sleep what he thought was 
a prolonged storm of thunder, which he 
was afterward able to trace to the light of 
a candle brought suddenly into the dark 
room where he had fallen asleep. He re- 
lates that a person having a blister ap- 
plied to his head, fancied he was scalped 
by a party of Indians. “I remember 
when a boy, sleeping in a_ strange 
house, in an old-fashioned room, 
with an oaken store-cupboard over the 
bed. I dreamt that I was being mur- 
dered, the assassin struck me on the 
head, and I awoke with a sense of pain 
in that region. Putting my hand to my 
forehead I found it sticky—with blood! 
I felt almost too ill to cry for help, but at 
length I alarmed the household ; and, on 
procuring a light, it was discovered that 
some fermenting jam had leaked through 
the bottom of the cupboad and fallen 
upon my head in a sluggish stream. A 





few months ago, shortly before going to 
bed, a friend had been discussing with 
me the peculiar instincts of animals, and, 
more particularly, their sense of the com- 
ing on of storms. After this he dreamed 
he was a Worcester short-horn grazing in 
a pleasant meadow on the Herefordshire 
side of Malvern Hills. He had a number 
of companions. Signs of a storm appeared 
in the sky; a misty vapor hung on the 
well-known beacon. He remembered 
distinctly, although he was a cow, watch- 
ing, with a sense of great delight, the 
beauty of the preliminary tokens of the 
storm. With the other cows he quietly 
strolled toward the shelter of an adjacent 
tree and waited until the storm should 
break. He was chewing the cud, and he 
relished its herbaceous flavor. He dis- 
tinctly remembered wagging his tail; yet 
all the time he had full reasoning facul- 
ties, and a lively sense of the beauties of 
the scenery.” 

Dr. Macnish says once his dreaming 
traveled so far into the regions of absurd- 
ity, that he conceived himself to be riding 
upon his own back; one of the resem- 
blances being mounted on another, and 
both animated with a soul appertaining 
to himself in such a manner that he 
knew not whether he was the carrier or 
the carried. 

These are odd examples of the incon- 
gruity of “the imperfection of the dream- 
ing memory,” which is most strongly il- 
lustrated when we dream of those who 
are dead. “We believe them still to be 
living, simply because we have forgotten 
that they are dead.” A friend of Dr. Sy- 
monds dreamed that he was dead, and that 
he carried his own body in a coach to 
bury it. When he reached the place of 
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burial, a stranger said, “I would not ad- 
vise you, sir, to bury your body in this 
place, for they are about to build so near 
it, that I have no doubt the body will be 
disturbed by the builders.” “That,” re- 
plied the dreamer, “is very true. I thank 
you for the information, and will bury it 
in another spot”; upon which he awoke. 


——_—_——__ > 2 _______ 


USEFUL REMEDIES.— The following 
remedies being both safe and efficacious 
will be found valuable when needed : 


Hiccough.—Saturate a lump of sugar 
with strong vinegar, and allow it to dis- 
solve slowly in the mouth. 

Look fixedly on the blade of an open 
penknife. 

Swallow nine mouthfuls of cold water 
without taking breath. 

Make a deep inspiration, and hold the 
breath as long as possible. 

Swallow slowly as much cold water as 
you can get down, and thus distend the 
stomach. 

A simple cure for obstinate hiccough 
consists in placing the hand flat on the 
pit of the stomach and making firm pres- 
sure. Should this prove unsuccessful, 
place a firm roll of muslin on the same 
place, securing it by a napkin bound 
tightly around. 

Earache.—Closing the mouths of in- 
fants and children, and simply blowing 
into the nose, is often a very valuable 
method of relieving a severe earache. 

Potson Oak, Ivy, and Sumach.—For the 
disagreeable effects caused by coming in 
contact with these plants, dissolve bicar- 
bonate of soda in water—as much as the 
water will take up—and bathe the poi- 
soned places freely every two hours. Mu- 
riate of ammonia may be used in the 
same manner. 

Choking —As the sufferer may die be- 
fore the physician arrives, it is well 
enough to know that speedy relief some- 
times follows getting upon all fours and 
coughing. Another procedure, often suc- 





cessful, is for some one to blow forcibly 
into the patient’s ear. 

Foreign Substances in the Ear.—Chil- 
dren often get buttons, pebbles, etc., in 
the ear. In such cases dip the end ofa 
suitable stick in melted glue, and care- 
fully insert it in the ear until it reaches 
the substance. Then gently withdraw 
the stick, and the button or pebble will 
come out attached to its end, Another 
good plan is to take horse-hair of suffi- 
cient length, double it into a loop; then, 
placing the patient on his side, pass the 
loop into the ear as far as it will go, turn 
it gently, and, at the first or second with- 
drawal, the substance will come out in the 
loop. 

Bleeding at the Nose.—A piece of brown 
paper, folded two or three times and 
placed between the upper lip and the 
gum, will, in many instances, at once stop 
the bleeding. A vigorous motion of the 
jaws, as if in the act of mastication, will 
often check the bleeding. In the case of 
a child, a wad of paper should be placed 
in its mouth, and the child instructed to 
chew on it hard. Pressing the finger 
firmly.upon the little artery that supplies 
the blood to the side of the face affected 
will usually check the bleeding. 

L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





O HEAVEN! for one generation of clean 
and unpolluted men—men whose veins 
are not fed by fire; men fit to be com- 
panions of pure women; men worthy 
to be the fathers of children; men who 
do not stumble upon the rock of apo- 
plexy at mid-age or go blindly groping 
and staggering down into a drunkard’s 
grave, but who sit and look upon the 
faces of their grandchildren with eyes 
undimmed and heart uncankered. Such 
a generation as this is possible in Amer- 
ica; and to produce such a generation as 
this the persistent, conscientious work of 
the public press is entirely competent as 
an instrumentality.—Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 
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RESCUE WORK IN RELATION TO PROSTITUTION AND DISEASE. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL,* AUTHOR OF “THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG IN RELATION TO SEX.” 


hag treating of the subject of rescue work 
in relation to prostitution and disease, 


T will begin by stating certain propositions- 


which are fundamental, and which are sus- 
ceptible of ample proof. 

First. By prostitution is meant mercenary 
and promiscuous sexual relations, without 
affection, and without mutual responsibility. 

Second, Its object is on one side pecuni- 
ary gain, on the other side the exercise of 
physical lust. It is the conversion of men 
into brutes, and of women into machines. 

Third. So far from its being necessary to 
humanity, it is the destruction of humanity. 
It is productive of disease, of gross physical 
cruelty, of moral death. 

Lastly. It should be checked by legisla- 
tive enactment, and destroyed by social 
opinion. 

To amplify and enforce the forego- 
ing propositions would necessitate a full 
consideration of the general subject, which 
I do not now propose to take up, but I shall 
confine myself to the special consideration 
of rescue work and of disease. And first I 
will speak of legislation, not for checking 
vice, but for making it respectable ; the sys- 
tem which provides for, and not restrains. 
I solemnly declare that so far from this sys- 
tem being a necessary part of society, it is 
the greatest crime that can be committed 
against our common humanity. 

Let me lay bare to you the root of the 
whole evil system of regulation which pre- 
vails in Europe, because, as a physician ac- 


quainted with the physiological and patho- | 





logical laws of the human frame, and as one | 
who has lived through a generation of med- | 
ical practice amongst all classes of the com- | 
munity, I can speak to you with a positive | 


and practical knowledge rarely possessed by | 
| you establish inebriate asylums for their 


women. The central point of all this mon- 


*A paper read before the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Wothan, at its Women’s Congress, held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 1881 





strous evil is an audacious insult to the nat- 
ure of men, a slander upon their human 
constitution. It is the assertion that men 
are not capable of self-control, that they are 
so dominated by overwhelming physical in- 
stincts that they can neither resist nor con- 
trol the animal nature, and that they would 
destroy their mental or physical health by 
the practice of self-control. Now it is ex- 
tremely important that you should under- 
stand exactly the nature of this dangerous 
falsehood. It is that most dangerous of all 
kinds of falsehoods—the perversion of truth. 
I think it was Swedenborg who said : “ I saw 
a truth let down into hell, and forthwith it 
became a lie.” I have often thought of this 
bold image, when observing in the present 
day the audacious /#e which is announced as 
truth, in relation to that grand and univer- 
sal force of humanity, the sexual power. 
When you see a poor drunkard reeling 
about the streets, when you recognize the 
crimes and misery produced by intemper- 
ance, you do not say that drunkenness is 
necessary to men, and that it is our duty to 
provide clean and attractive gin-shops and 
any amount af unadulterated alcohol to 
meet the craving appetites of old and young. 
On the contrary, you form a mighty crusade 
against intemperance. And how do you go 
to work? You recognize the absolute ne- 
cessity which exists in human nature for 
amusement, social stimulus, refreshment, 
change, and cheerful hilarity; and so you 
provide bright entertainments, bands of 
hope, and excursions for the young, attract- 
ive coffee palaces and clubs for the adults ; 
in your entertainments you substitute whole- 
some drinks for “ fire-water”; you repress 
the sale of alcohol by legislative enactments ; 
you arrest drunken men and women ; and 


voluntary cure. You recognize that drunk- 
enness is a monstrous perversion of legiti- 
mate human necessities, and you set to 
work to reform public opinion and social 
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customs. Whilst on the one hand you leg- 
islate, on the other hand you educate. You 
perceive that the distinctive feature of hu- 
manity is its power of intellectually guiding 
life, and you train boys and girls in the ex- 
ercise of this specially human faculty, moral 
self-control. 

Passion unchecked, untransfigured by 
affection, is like fiery alcoholic poison to the 
human constitution. It constantly grows by 
indulgence ; the more it is yie ded to, the 
fiercer it becomes; an instinct which at first 
was governable, and susceptible of elevation 
and enlightened direction and _ control, 
becomes, through constant indulgence, 
a vicious domination, ungovernable and 
unrestrainable. When unsubdued it in- 
jures the health, produces disease, and 
grows into an irresistible, tyrannical pos- 
session, which converts human beings into 
selfish, cruel, and inhuman devils. This 
is what the great universal force of sexual 
passion becomes when we resolutely ignore 
it in childhood and youth ; refuse to guide 
it, but subject it to accumulated vicious in- 
fluences in manhood; and when even our 
churches and religious organizations are 
afraid or ashamed to deal with this most 
powerful force of our God-created human 
nature. Thus we suffer it to grow into a 
rampant evil—a real drunkenness—and then 
we have the audacity to say in this nine- 
teenth century: “ This is the nature of men ; 
they have not the human power of intelli- 
gent self-control; women must recognize 
this fact, and it must be accepted and pro- 
vided for.” 

Now, I say deliberately, speaking as a 
Christian woman, that such a statement, 
and such a belief, is blasphemy. It is blas- 
phemy on our Creator, who has brought our 
human nature into being; and it is the 
most deadly insult that has ever been offered 
tomen. Do not accept this falsehood. I 
state to you as a physician that there is no 
fact in physiology more clearly known than 
the constantly increasing power which the 
mind can exercise over the body either for 
good or evil, If you let corrupt servants 
injure your little children, if you allow your 
boys and youth to practice vice at school 
and college, it you establish one law of 





divorce for a man and another for a woman, 
if you refuse to protect the chastity of mi- 
nors, if you establish licensed houses, pros- 
titutes, and procurers, you are using the 
power of the mind over the body for evil. 


| You are, indeed, educating the sexual faculty, 


but educating it in evil. Our youth thus grow 
up under the powerful influence of direct 
education in vice; but so far, even in our 
so-called Christian civilization, we are 
ashamed to attempt direct education of 
those faculties for good. 

I have made the above remarks as bear- 
ing directly on the subject of disease, as 
well as to call your attention to the proper 
place which “ rescue work” must occupy in 
humanitary work. As prostitution is the 
direct result of unbridled licentiousness, as it 
is an evil trade carried on between men and 
women, you may as well attempt to “mop 
up the ocean ” as attempt to check prosti- 
tution, unless at the same time this root of 
the evil is attacked. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, 
that I would encourage, not discourage res- 
cue work, and I would enlarge its scope. I 
honor the self-denial and beneficence even 
of those who can not see the source of the 
evil they are trying to mitigate; but I would 
much more strongly encourage those who, 
being engaged in this work, do at the’same 
time clearly recognize that the warfare 
against licentiousness is the more funda- 
mental work, and who, whilst engaged in 
rescue work, bid God-speed and give sub- 
stantial encouragement to all others who 
are directly engaged in the great struggle 
against every custom, institution, or law 
that promotes vice. Such earnest rescue 
workers are not simply mopping up the 
ocean: they are also helping, by their en- 
couragement of other fundamental work, to 
build up a strong dyke, which will resist the 
ravages of destructive evil forces. Thus, 
any efforts that can be made to teach per- 
sonal modesty to the little boys and girls in 
our common schools all over the country 
would form a powerful influence to prevent 
prostitution. Attention to sexual morality 
in educational establishments everywhere, 
in public and private schools and colleges, 
among young men and young women, is of 
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fundamental importance. Illicit relations 
may and should be absolutely stopped in 
every place where the young are assembled ; 
and the habit of private vice may be checked 
by moral influence. It is criminal that we 
do not thus guard the young. Also, efforts 
to secure decency in the streets, in literature, 
in public amusements, form another series 
of efforts which make a direct attack upon 
vice, and cut away another cause of pros- 
titution. Again, the abolition of unjust 
laws and the establishment of mora/ legis- 
lation forms another series of effort, and 
a vital attack upon the roots of the evil. 
Always remember that the laws of a coun- 
try possess a really terrible responsibility 
through the way in which they influence the 
rising generation. Inequality between the 
sexes in the law of divorce, tolerance of 
seduction of minors, the attempt to check 
disease by the inspection of vicious women, 
while equally vicious men are untouched, all 
these striking examples of the unjust and 
immoral attitude of legislation will serve to 
show how law may become a_ powerful 
agent for evil. Now, every encouragement 
afforded to such fundamental efforts, either 
through subscriptions of money, through 
expressed sympathy, or through active work, 
is also aid to rescue work, because such fun- 
daméntal efforts attack the causes of evils. 
I have said I would enlarge the scope of 
rescue work, It should apply to young 
men, as well as women. We do not suffi- 
.ciently realize how immensely difficult it is 
for any young person who has once given 
way to criminal indulgence to give up the 
enslaving habit. The wisest and most per- 
sistent aid is needed to enable the weak- 
ened will to regain its mastery over the nat- 
ure. The church has here a great work 
before it, and I am convinced that every 
Christian congregation should set apart 
some of its wisest men and women as coun- 
selors of the young, and train such coun- 
selors in this special and vital duty. 
Having thus stated the aspect under 
which rescue work must be regarded—as 
a precious outgrowth of Christian charity, 
but not as a fundamental reform—I will take 
that point on “which, as a physician, I can 





give you necessary information, viz., the | 
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question of the diseases of vice as affecting 
individuals and posterity. This subject is a 
very painful one ‘to the non-professional 
mind, and I would not bring it before an or- 


dinary audience. But this is an assembly 
of experienced women, dealing with the 
questions which most vitally concern wom- 
en. I think such persons are bound to 
inform themselves on this subject. It is 
needed to their effective work, and I con- 
sider it an honorable duty to furnish what 
necessary medical knowledge I can. 

All forms of these diseases are injurious 
to the health of the diseased individuals, 
and to the health of the sexual partner, 
although but one form of disease may be 
transmissible to offspring. I shall not enter 
upon the question of the extent to which 
these diseases endanger the health of the 
community. My long public and private 
medical observation lead me entirely to con- 
cur in the opinion of Mr. Simon (formerly 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council), as to 
the exaggerated statements that have been 
made respecting the extent of these diseases. 
I fully recognize, however, the very grave 
character of such disease, and as a hygienist 
I consider that amy danger from such a 
cause should be checked. These diseases 
are called the diseases of vice, because they 
spring directly from the promiscuous rela- 
tions of men and women. They never 
arise from the single union of a healthy 
man and woman. We do not know the 
exact conditions under which promiscuity 
produces these diseases. Dirt, and excess 
of all kinds, favor their production ; and we 
also know that, however apparently healthy 
the individuals may be who give themselves 
up to indiscriminate debauch, these diseases 
will speedily arise among them. Now, I 
wish to point out with emphasis (to you 
who may be often engaged with the crimi- 
nal classes) this chief originating cause of 
disease—viz., promiscuity. It is a cardinal 
fact to notice in studying this subject, for it 
furnishes a solid basis of observation from 
which you may judge legislation, and all 
proposed remedial measures. If you will 
bear in mind that unchecked licentiousness 
contains in itself the faculty of oréginating 
venereal disease, you will possess a test by 
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which you may judge of the good or evil 
effects of any proposed measure. Ask your- 
self whether any particular legislative act 
tends to check license in men and women; 
if not, it is either useless or injurious to the 
nation, because it does not check that source 
of constantly increasing danger—viz., pro- 
miscuity. The effect of contagious diseases 
acts, of establishments and laws which do 
not tend to check the evil, is to facilitate, 
not stop such vice, and can not eradicate 
the diseases of vice. The futility of any 
system which leaves the causes of disease 
unchecked and only tries to palliate its 
effects, is evident. The futility of such a 
false method would remain, even if it com- 
pelled the inspection of vicious men, as well 
as women. But when a system attempts 
only to establish an examination of women, 
leaving men uninspected, and allows free 
scope to all, it becomes a direct encourage- 
ment to vice. It tends to facilitate that 
brutal custom of intercourse without affec- 
tion, and without responsibilities, which is 
the disgrace of humanity—the direct source 
of physical disease, as well as of measure- 
less moral evil. 

But I do not advocate letting disease and 
vice alone. There is a right way as wellas 
awrong way of dealing with them. I con- 
sider that legislation zs needed on this sub- 
ject. It is unwise to propose to do nothing, 
because legislation has unhappily done 
wrong. It is out of the question to suppose 
that in this age, when we justly boast of the 
progress of hygiene or preventive medicine, 
that so great an evil as the unchecked 
spread of this disease should be allowed to 
continue. It was the necessity of providing 
some check which operated a few years ago, 
when the unjust and immoral contagious 
diseases acts were so unhappily introduced 
into England, by those who certainly could 
not have realized their injustice and immor- 
ality. All legislation upon this subject 
which can be durable, z.¢., which will ap- 
prove itself to the conscience of a Christian 
people, must be based upon two funda- 
mental principles, viz., equal justice and re- 
spect for individual rights. These princi- 
ples are both overturned in the English 
contagious diseases acts, and in all legis- 





lative attempts to deal with prostitution as 
a vice of one sex merely, instead of both— 
a vicious trade in which men are the capi- 
talists. Such legislation must be abolished 
in all free countries ;—countries which can 
only continue free when the love of liberty 
is guided and controlled by the love of jus- 
tice. Respect for individual rights will not 
allow compulsory medical examination and 
treatment. The right of an adult over his 
or her own body is a natural fundamental 
right. We should uproot our whole na- 
tional life, and destroy the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, if we gave up this 
natural right. 

Society, however, has undoubtedly the 
right to prevent any individual from injuring 
his neighbor. Interference to prevent such 
injury is just. The same sacredness which 
attaches to individual right over one’s own 
person, exists for one’s neighbor. Therefore, 
no individual suffering from these diseases 
has a right to contaminate other persons. 
In doing so, he goes outside his individual 
right and injures his neighbor. The wise 
principle on which legislation should act 
in dealing with the diseases of vice is there- 
fore perfectly clear. Society has a right to 
stop any person who is spreading disease ; 
but it has no right to compel such a person 
to submit to medical treatment. It is of 
vital importance to recognize the broad dis- 
tinction between these two fundamental 
points, viz., the just protection which society 
must exercise over its members, and the 
inherent right of self-possession in each of 
its members. 

We must accept, therefore, as an essential 
legislative principle, that the State has a 
right to interfere whenever vicious action 
injures society. What we must now seek 
for is the right Jrinczple of action, and 
such an enlightenment of public sentiment 
as will insist upon a jzs¢ practical law upon 
this subject. Injustice in this vital question 
is immorality. This is fully exemplified by 
the marked corruption of every civilized 
country which has adopted unjust laws. 
In no country, at present, has any restraint 
been placed upon the most dangerous of all 
classes. The only class in society which is 
the direct injurer of the innocent, is now left 
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fundamental importance. Illicit relations 
may and should be absolutely stopped in 
every place where the young are assembled ; 
and the habit of private vice may be checked 
by moral influence. It is criminal that we 
do not thus guard the young. Also, efforts 
to secure decency in the streets, in literature, 
in public amusements, form another series 
of efforts which make a direct attack upon 
vice, and cut away another cause of pros- 
titution. Again, the abolition of unjust 
laws and the establishment of mora/ legis- 
lation forms another series of effort, and 
a vital attack upon the roots of the evil. 
Always remember that the laws of a coun- 
try possess a really terrible responsibility 
through the way in which they influence the 
rising generation. Inequality between the 
sexes in the law of divorce, tolerance of 
seduction of minors, the attempt to check 
disease by the inspection of vicious women, 
while equally vicious men are untouched, all 
these striking examples of the unjust and 
immoral attitude of legislation will serve to 
show how law may become a_ powerful 
agent for evil. Now, every encouragement 
afforded to such fundamental efforts, either 
through subscriptions of money, through 
expressed sympathy, or through active work, 
is also aid to rescue work, because such fun- 
daméntal efforts attack the causes of evils. 
I have said I would enlarge the scope of 
rescue work, It should apply to young 
men, as well as women. We do not suffi- 
.ciently realize how immensely difficult it is 
for any young person who has once given 
way to criminal indulgence to give up the 
enslaving habit. The wisest and most per- 
sistent aid is needed to enable the weak- 
ened will to regain its mastery over the nat- 
ure. The church has here a great work 
before it, and I am convinced that every 
Christian congregation should set apart 
some of its wisest men and women as coun- 
selors of the young, and train such coun- 
selors in this special] and vital duty. 
Having thus stated the aspect under 
which rescue work must be regarded—as 
a precious outgrowth of Christian charity, 
but not as a fundamental reform—I will take 
that point on which, as a physician, I can 
give you necessary information, viz., the 
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question of the diseases of vice as affecting 
individuals and posterity. This subject is a 
very painful one ‘to the non-professional 
mind, and I would not bring it before an or- 
dinary audience. But this is an assembly 
of experienced women, dealing with the 
questions which most vitally concern wom- 
en. I think such persons are bound to 
inform themselves on this subject. It is 
needed to their effective work, and I con- 
sider it an honorable duty to furnish what 
necessary medical knowledge I can. 

All forms of these diseases are injurious 
to the health of the diseased individuals, 
and to the health of the sexual partner, 
although but one form of disease may be 
transmissible to offspring. I shall not enter 
upon the question of the extent to which 
these diseases endanger the health of the 
community. My long public and private 
medical observation lead me entirely to con- 
cur in the opinion of Mr. Simon (formerly 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council), as to 
the exaggerated statements that have been 
made respecting the extent of these diseases. 
I fully recognize, however, the very grave 
character of such disease, and as a hygienist 
I consider that amy danger from such a 
cause should be checked. These diseases 
are called the diseases of vice, because they 
spring directly from the promiscuous rela- 
tions of men and women. They never 
arise from the single union of a healthy 
man and woman. We do not know the 
exact conditions under which promiscuity 
produces these diseases. Dirt, and excess 
of all kinds, favor their production ; and we 
also know that, however apparently healthy 
the individuals may be who give themselves 
up to indiscriminate debauch, these diseases 
will speedily arise among them. Now, I 
wish to point out with emphasis (to you 
who may be often engaged with the crimi- 
nal classes) this chief originating cause of 
disease—viz., promiscuity. It is a cardinal 
fact to notice in studying this subject, for it 
furnishes a solid basis of observation from 
which you may judge legislation, and all 
proposed remedial measures. If you will 
bear in mind that unchecked licentiousness 
contains in itself the faculty of originating 
venereal disease, you will possess a test by 
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which you may judge of the good or evil 
effects of any proposed measure. Ask your- 
self whether any particular legislative act 
tends to check license in men and women; 
if not, it is either useless or injurious to the 
nation, because it does not check that source 
of constantly increasing danger—viz., pro- 
miscuity. The effect of contagious diseases 
acts, of establishments and laws which do 
not tend to check the evil, is to facilitate, 
not stop such vice, and can not eradicate 
the diseases of vice. The futility of any 
system which leaves the causes of disease 
unchecked and only tries to palliate its 
effects, is evident. The futility of such a 
false method would remain, even if it com- 
pelled the inspection of vicious men, as well 
as women. But when a system attempts 
only to establish an examination of women, 
leaving men uninspected, and allows free 
scope to all, it becomes a direct encourage- 
ment to vice. It tends to facilitate that 
brutal custom of intercourse without affec- 
tion, and without responsibilities, which is 
the disgrace of humanity—the direct source 
of physical disease, as well as of measure- 
less moral evil. 

But I do not advocate letting disease and 
vice alone. There is a right way as well as 
awrong way of dealing with them. I con- 
sider that legislation zs needed on this sub- 
ject. It is unwise to propose to do nothing, 
because legislation has unhappily done 
wrong. It is out of the question to suppose 
that in this age, when we justly boast of the 
progress of hygiene or preventive medicine, 
that so great an evil as the unchecked 
spread of this disease should be allowed to 
continue. It was the necessity of providing 
some check which operated a few years ago, 
when the unjust and immoral contagious 
diseases acts were so unhappily introduced 
into England, by those who certainly could 
not have realized their injustice and immor- 
ality. All legislation upon this subject 
which can be durable, ze., which will ap- 
prove itself to the conscience of a Christian 
people, must be based upon two funda- 
mental principles, viz., equal justice and re- 
spect for individual rights. These princi- 
ples are both overturned in the English 
contagious diseases acts, and in all legis- 





lative attempts to deal with prostitution as 
a vice of one sex merely, instead of both— 
a vicious trade in which men are the capi- 
talists. Such legislation must be abolished 
in all free countries ;—countries which can 
only continue free when the love of liberty 
is guided and controlled by the love of jus- 
tice. Respect for individual rights will not 
allow compulsory medical examination and 
treatment. The right of an adult over his 
or her own body is a natural fundamental 
right. We should uproot our whole na- 
tional life, and destroy the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, if we gave up this 
natural right. 

Society, however, has undoubtedly the 
right to prevent any individual from injuring 
his neighbor. Interference to prevent such 
injury is just. The same sacredness which 
attaches to individual right over one’s own 
person, exists for one’s neighbor. Therefore, 
no individual suffering from these diseases 
has a right to contaminate other persons. 
In doing so, he goes outside his individual 
right and injures his neighbor. The wise 
principle on which legislation should act 
in dealing with the diseases of vice is there- 
fore perfectly clear. Society has a right to 
stop any person who is spreading disease ; 
but it has no right to compel such a person 
to submit to medical treatment. It is of 
vital importance to recognize the broad dis- 
tinction between these two fundamental 
points, viz., the just protection which society 
must exercise over its members, and the 
inherent right of self-possession in each of 
its members. 

We must accept, therefore, as an essential 
legislative principle, that the State has a 
right to interfere whenever vicious action 
injures society. What we must now seek 
for is the right Jrinczple of action, and 
such an enlightenment of public sentiment 
as will insist upon a jxs¢ practical law upon 
this subject. Injustice in this vital question 
is immorality. This is fully exemplified by 
the marked corruption of every civilized 
country which has adopted unjust laws. 
In no country, at present, has any restraint 
been placed upon the most dangerous of all 
classes. The only class in society which is 
the direct injurer of the innocent, is now left 
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quite unchecked by the unjust legislation of 
Europe—I refer to viciously diseased hus- 
bands. It is essential to the welfare of any 
community that this class should be re- 
strained. The time has arrived when the 
intervention of law is needed to place greater 
restraint upon those who trample on the 
plainest social- obligations. A law, wisely 
enforced, making the communication of 
vicious disease by man or woman a legal 
offense would insure this necessary check. 
Such a law would not be the introduction 
of a new principle into legislation. As 
already stated, the principle of regulating 
sexual relations for the good of society has 
always been recognized, and must neces- 
sarily be developed with the growth of so- 
ciety. 

It is the just and moral application of 
this principle that must be insisted on, in- 
stead of an unjust, immoral, and tyrannical 
perversion of the principle. The necessary 
safeguards in the working of such a law, 
the special inquiry, the protection of inno- 
cence, the avoidance of public scandal, eic., 
must be sought for with care. But the 
people have a right to require that legis- 
lators shall seek for and find the right 
method of enforcing any law which is just 
in principle, and necessary for the welfare 
of society. It is not only a duty, it is the 
greatest privilege of enlightened statesmen 
to embody the broad common-sense and 
righteous instinct of a Christian people in 
the institutions of a nation. 

I would here, however, call earnest at- 
tention to the careful consideration which 
should always be given to a subject before 
any attempt is made to interfere by law in 
any social question. Hasty legislation is 
mischievous. It is very easy to say, make 
a law against any gross evil; but a point of 
practical importance is to carry it into exe- 
cution. Always remember, therefore, these 
two points that must be considered: first, 
a wise and just law ; second, the method by 
which it can be efficiently and persistently 
enforced; the latter point being quite as 
important as the former. 

In France the law forbids the seduction 
of minors; yet in no country of Europe are 
such constant and infamous violations of 





the law carried on with impunity. There- 
fore no sufficient aid can be expected from 
law alone. The education of the public con- 
science must keep pace with, and be ex- 
pressed by the laws of the land. But I look 
with hope to the establishment of righteous 
law in the United States ; for I believe that 
however much corruption and licentiousness 
appear to exist here, that the mass of the 
American people has really reached a 
higher general average of enlightened con- 
science than in any other country. 

Laws which make it a legal offense for 
an individual suffering from venereal dis- 
ease to communicate it to another person, 
and also a ground for divorce, are positively 
required, in order to establish a true prin- 
ciple of legislation, a principle of just equal- 
ity and responsibility, which will educate 
the moral sense of the rising generation 
and protect the innocent. Any temporary 
inconveniences which might arise before 
the wisest methods of administering the 
law had been established by experience, 
would be as nothing compared with the 
elevating national influence of substituting 
a right method of dealing with the diseases 
of vice, for the present unjust and evil meth- 
ods. The first direct means, therefore, for 
checking such disease, is to make the 
spreading of it a legal offense. 

Secondly, a necessary regulation to be 
established in combating the spread of this 
disease is its full treatment in all general 
dispensaries and hospitals supported by 
public or charitable funds. Such institu- 
tions have often refused to receive persons 
suffering from disgraceful maladies, or have 
made quite insufficient provision for them. 
This refusal or neglect has left these more 
uncared for than ordinary diseases. It was 
a perception of this neglect which induced 
the establishment of special institutions. 
But no general hospitals supported by 
charitable funds given to cure the sick 
have a right to refuse to make adequate 
provision for any class of curable suffering 
which is not infectious, z.e., dangerous to 
the health of other inmates. The rigid ex- 
clusion in the past of these diseases from 
our general medical charities, on the ground 
of their disgraceful nature, has done great 
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mischief in producing concealment or neg- 
lect of disease. This mischief can not be 
repaired in the present day by establishing 
special or so-called Lock Hospitals. * 

These hospitals are established for the 
purpose of relieving human suffering, and 
such suffering constitutes a rightful claim 
to admission, not to be set aside. At the 
same time an important field of work is 
here presented to those who devote them- 
selves to the rescue of unfortunate women 
and men. A special and wisely organ- 
ized mission to influence those unhappy 
ones, and strengthen their lost self-com- 
mand, might be of great utility. 

While thus advocating the careful fram- 
ing of a law to make communication of 
these diseases by man or woman a recog- 
nized legal offense, and while insisting 
upon the claim of this form of physical 
suffering to free treatment in all general 
medical charities, I would most earnestly 
caution you against the dangerous soph- 
ism of attempting to treat prostitutes as 
such. Neverdoso. The time is coming 
when Christian men and women will see 
clearly that this hideous traffic must be 
stopped. Men will see that they are 
bound to put a check upon themselves, 
and refrain from conduct which must be 
productive of injury to another indi- 
vidual. Serious consideration will then 
be given to the ways in which natural 
function may be rightfully exercised, and 
preserve its distinctly human features 
of affection and mutual responsibility. 
While social sentiment is growing toward 
such recognition, it is our duty as women 
unflinchingly to oppose prostitution and 
to refuse utterly to countenance it. The 
tenderest compassion may be shown to 
the poor creatures; the most beneficent 
efforts may be exerted, and sympathy for 
the individual human soul shown in the 
merciful endeavor to help every woman 
to leave this vile traffic, and let no one 
apparently countenance this inhuman 
trade in any way by assisting to make 
vice itself attractive and triumphant over 





* A hospital in which infected women are confined 
for a certain time for an expected cure. 





our human nature. I therefore earnestly 
counsel all those engaged in rescue work 
to keep this rule clearly in mind. Plead 
earnestly and affectionately with the un- 
fortunate. Offer her remunerative occu- 
pation ; every rescue worker should be 
able to do this.* If she has children 
whom society may justly remove from 
her deadly influence, work upon her ma- 
ternal feeling to induce her to become 
worthy of the care of the innocent, and 
regain her children; but do nothing to 
raise the condition of prostitutes as such, 
any more than you would improve the 
condition of thieves as thieves. 

There is, however, another suggestion 
which I will present to you, because it 
bears directly upon our way of dealing 
with the vicious and enforcing law, and 
I believe its acceptance is only a ques- 
tion of time. I refer to the introduc- 
tion of a certain number of superior 
women into the police organizations, to 
act, among other duties, as heads of sta- 
tions where women offenders are brought. 
I know the scenes which station-houses 
witness. I know that policemen them- 
selves often dread more to arrest a half- 
drunken woman than a man, and that it 
requires more than one man to overpower ~ 
the maniac who, with tooth and nail and 
the fury of drink, fights more like a de- 
mon than a human being. I know that 
such wretched outcasts rage in their cells 
like wild beasts, filling the air with shrieks 
and blasphemy that make the blood run 
cold. Nevertheless, wherever a wretched 
woman must be brought, there a true 
woman’s influence should also be brought. 
When the drink is gone, and only the 
bruised, disfigured woman remains, then 
the higher influence may exert itself by 
its respect for the possible spark of wom- 
anhood which still is there. 

There are many special advantages to 
be derived from the introduction of a few 





* The necessity of being able to offer fair remuner- 
ative occupation is becoming more and more evidently 
a necessary condition of rescue work. The pitiful re- 
sponse, “ It is my bread,” is now often addressed to 
those many noble-hearted young men who, instead of 


| yielding to, remonstrate with, the street-walkers. 
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superior women into the police force.* I 
think the services of a woman like the 
late Miss Merryweather, for instance, or 
Flora Foster, would be invaluable, both for 
the actual service such a woman would 
render in the management of female of- 
fenders, and also for the higher tone that 
such appointments would infuse into the 
police force itself. It is only the appoint- 
ment of a few superior women that I 
should recommend, and these must be 
solely responsible to the highest head of 
the organization. The introduction of 
ordinary women, or those in any way 
subordinate to lower officials, would be 
out of the question, and extremely mis- 
chievous. But to secure the insight and 
influence of superior and proved women 
in dealing with female offenders, by plac- 
ing them in positions of authority and 
responsibility, would be a great step made 
toward the solution of some of the most 
difficult problems of society. The prob- 
lems which grow out of the relations of 
the sexes have hitherto proved insoluble 
—the despair of legislation. With the 
most conscientious endeavor to act wisely, 
even our ablest statesmen do not know 
how to deal with them. It is impossible 
“that men alone can solve these problems, 
because there are two human elements to 
be considered in such questions, which 
need the mutual enlightenment, which 
can only result from the intelligent com- 
parison of those two elements. The nec- 
essary contribution of wise practical sug- 
gestion which is needed from the intelli- 
gence of women, can only come through 
the enlarging experience gained by up- 
right women. The reform now suggested 
is one of the steps by which this necessary 
experience may be reached, viz., the plac- 
ing of some superior women in very re- 
sponsible positions in the police organi- 
zation ; positions where their actual prac- 
tical acquaintance with great social diffi- 
culties may enlighten as well as stimulate 
their intelligent devotion in the search of 
remedies. 





* There are beginnings of this nature in New York, 
Boston, and Portland. 





I think that America enjoys one special 
advantage in dealing with these impor- 
tant subjects. There now exists in the 
United States a large class of workers 
that is found nowhere else ; a class that 
will, I hope, render valuable aid in the 
future solution of the problem of the ele- 
vation of sexual relations. I refer to the 
large and increasing body of well-educated 
women physicians. I look upon this body 
of women as my especial friends, and I 
should rejoice to see a moral medical 
Union—a St. Luke’s Society—commenced 
by them. Such an organization, wisely 
planned, is needed to combat the grow- 
ing heresy among us, viz., that morals 
have nothing to do with medicine. This 
false and narrow view of our noble pro- 
fession was announced as a principle at 
the late International Medical Congress 
held in London. Morals were ruled “ out 
of order” in the sections; and an elo- 
quent foreign physician was called to or- 
der because he referred to morality in 
discussing certain medical questions. I 
shall rejoice to see our women physicians 
adopt a different rule, and recognize that 
Christian principle must guide the prac- 
tical applications of medicine. I would 
gladly join with any earnest physician in 
forming such an organization. 

In conclusion, let me heartily bid God- 
speed to your association in their efforts 
to study the serious duties which grow 
upon women in this age. Though far re- 
moved, we are working together for the 
same great object, and an unseen, but 
powerful aid will be with all earnest 
efforts to do right. 

THE REMOVAL OF SCARS AND CICaA- 
TRICES.—The Yournal of Pharmacy fur- 
nishes from good sources the following hints 
on this topic: The cicatrices, scars, or marks 
left by various diseases, burns, or wounds of 
divers kinds, are often less obstinately 
permanent than is generally supposed, and 
from some facts which have lately come 
under our notice we are inclined to think 
that their prevention or removal in many 
cases may be accomplished by some mild 
but effectual antiseptic. 
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Among the exemplifications of the effi- 
cacy of the formula we are enabled to lay 
before our readers, is the case of a gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, whose face was 
so severely burned by the violent spurting 
of a quantity of melted lead (owing to a 
workman having incautiously dropped a wet 
pipe into it), that his eyes were only saved 
by pebble spectacles from utter destruction. 

At first, of course, carron oil was the sole 
application, and as for weeks afterward par- 
ticles of the granulated metal had literally 
to be dug out of the flesh, a deeply-scarred 
countenance was naturally predicted by all, 
except the patient himself. One mark of an 
almost imperceptible character alone re- 
mained after the expiration of six months, 
owing, as our friend says, to the whole face 





being bathed twice or three times a day, as 
soon as the oil treatment could be discon- 
tinued, with a lotion of the simplest charac- 
ter, as is readily seen by glancing at its con- 
stituents. 

Lint soaked in the same solution and 
allowed to remain on some little time will 
frequently mitigate the visible results of 
small-pox, and we have known one case of 
ringworm treated in this way to leave no 
scar whatever, while a sister of the latter 
patient, who had had the same disease in 
a lesser degree, but had not employed this 
lotion, still retains the evidences of the fact. 
The following is a convenient formula for 
a wash: Borax, half ounce; salicylic acid, 
I2grains; glycerine, 3 drachms ; rose water, 
6 ounces. 





KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 6. 


THE DESSERT—CRACKERS, GLUTEN BREAD, GREEN PEAS, CAULIFLOWER, BEANS, ETC. 


COMMUNICATION lies before me | 

in which the questions are asked 
“What do you really think of dessert?” 
and “ When is the proper time to eat it?” | 
Perhaps to answer this question we should 
first examine into the meaning of the | 
term, “dessert.” An appeal to my Una- 
bridged is rewarded by the information | 
that the word comes from the French | 
desservir, which signifies to remove from, 
or clear the table, and is therefore that 
service or course which is placed before the 
company after the substantial viands, and 
their accessories, have received attention, 
and the dishes on which they were served 
have been removed. The dessert is the last 
course at dinner, and in this country it is 


usually some form of pie or pudding, | 


although in some families of wealth it 
may be quite elaborate and made up of 
fruits, pastries, cakes, nuts, ices, etc. 

As generally eaten in American families 
it is an appendage to the dinner, and not 
accounted as belonging to the essentially 
nutritive components of the meal—there- 
fore something taken after the food wants 
of the system have been supplied. In 
this sense it is a superfluity and must 





needs be something well seasoned and 
sauced, to tempt the palate. 

As one who prefers the methods of 
hygiene, I can not subscribe to the des- 
sert fashion, although I believe it wisé to . 
furnish one’s table with food dishes whose 
appearance will be agreeable to the eye 
and the gastronomic senses. All food 
preparations should be nutritive and 
| wholesome, and all should be eaten with 
a view to their effect as contributory to 
tissue growth, or complemental to sys- 
temic waste. So the dessert should be 
made a factor of the true meal, and pre- 
pared of such materials and in such a 
manner as will adapt it to the actual 
needs of nature. 

I believe that the practice of serving 
the dessert as it exists in the great ma- 
jority of families conduces much to the 
dyspeptic troubles of so many, and it were 
better, if the dominant authority of the 
household insisted on having the pie or 
the pudding, to have it set on the table 
at the beginning of the meal. 

Fruit should be a component of dinner 
and liberally supplied, not as a dessert or 
last thing, but to be eaten with the more 
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substantial articles. Puddings and pies 
can be made hygienically and thus become 
true food, but they are to be considered 
rather as substitutes for other sorts of 
food and not as mere accessories to a din- 
ner programme. Fora hungry man of un- 
vitiated stomach a dish of apple tapioca 
pudding with some good wheat-meal 
bread and a glass of sweet milk proves a 
delightful repast. Soft foods should be 
. eaten with something hard enough to 
exercise one’s teeth. A gluten or Graham 
gem, a slice of Graham bread two or three 
days old, or a few crackers, such as those 
for which I provide a recipe in the list be- 
low, will give the teeth something to do. 
The drift of fashionable cookery to-day is 
toward the disuse of teeth, since soups, 


stews, boned, braized, and hashed meats,. 


soft biscuits, rolls, puddings, pastries, 
cakes, etc., appear to be taking the place 
of the older and more resisting forms of 
table dishes. This is providing business 
for the dentists, some of whom have cour- 
ageously warned society of its eating fol- 
lies. To have good teeth we must supply 
our systems with the materials of which 
teeth are made; but unless these materials 
are prepared in such forms as shall exer- 
cise well the masticatory organs, our ex- 
pectations of tooth growth and durability 
will not be realized. Somebody has said 
that “a hard crust is the best dentifrice.” 
Whoever it is, he has declared a truth 
which should be published everywhere. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS, 


One pint of cold water; Graham flour enough 
to knead very stiff. Stir the flour and water as 
stiff as you can with a spoon, then flour the 
kneading-board well and turn the dough upon it; 
knead Graham flour in until it does not stick to the 
hands ; then roll out very thin, say to one-eighth 
of an inch or less, and cut in any desired shape— 
prick the forms with « fork to prevent blistering, 
and bake io a very hot oven twenty minutes. Put 
the crackers in a box, a wooden one is best, and 
set them in a dry closet; they will improve with 
age. 

GLUTEN BREAD. 


One quart of tepid water, or one pint of water 
and one pint of warm milk; one-half of a yeast 
cake dissolved in a little warm water. Take 





gluten flour enough to mix as stiff as you can with 
a spoon. Make the dough as indicated in the 
recipe for Graham bread, and proceed for baking, 
etc., in the same manner. Or it can be kneaded 
like white bread, but not too stiff. It would be 
better then to make it one-third white flour. 


GREEN PEAS. 


Shell them ; have the hands and dishes clean, 
so that it will not be necessary to wash them. 
Put them on to cook with boiling water enough 
to cover ; cook them twenty minutes after they 
begin to boil or until they are tender. As the 
season advances and peas become older, they 
will need longer cooking, but they should be 
kept on the fire only long enough to make them 
tender. If done before needed on the table, set 
them where they will keep hot, but not cook. If 
you wish the full benefit of the sweet pea flavor, 
serve without seasoning. 


STRING BEANS. 


String and cut the beans in half-inch lengths, re- 
jecting all that are not crisp and tender, and put 
them on to boil with an equal measure of water, i. 
é., a8 much water as beans. Cook them three 
hours, or until they are tender. Another way is 
to prepare them at night by putting them to soak 
in water slightly salted. In the morning take them 
out of the saJt water and put them on the fire 
and let them boil three hours, adding water as it 
boils off, and when the beans are tender, thicken 
with one teaspoonful of corn-starch previously 
dissolved in water to about one quart of beans. 


STRING-BEAN SUCCOTASH. 


When the beans are nearly done, add an equal 
quantity of tender sliced green corn ; stew geutly 
for fifteen or twenty minutes; mix thoroughly 
and serve warm. Do not put cornstarch in this. 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER. 


Pick off the leaves and cut the stalk close to the 
bottom of the bunch of flowers, and place in cold 
water slightly salted for half an hour. Tie a 
close net of coarse bobbinet lace or tarlutan 
around the cluster to prevent bruising or break- 
ing, and put it into salted boiling water and cook 
until tender. Take the cauliflower out of the 
water as soon as it is done; remove the net and 
place on a hot dish. Have ready a large cupful 
of milk sauce, pour it over it and serve immedi- 
ately, as it darkens if allowed to stand. Recipe 
for the milk sauce has been given. 


STEWED CAULIFLOWER, 


Cut the cauliflower into small clusters and lay 
them in cold salted water for half an hour. 
Then put them in boiling water and let them 
stew fifteen minutes. Turn most of this water 
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off, leaving half a cupfnl in the vessel in which 
it is cooked (which ought to be porcelain-lined) ; 
add to this half a cupful of milk slightly thick- 
ened with wheat flour and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Shake the sauce-pan over the 
fire gently until it boils ; then skim out the cauli- 
flowers, and place in order on a hot dish. Pour 
the sauce Over them and serve. 


CURRANT JELLY. 


String and wash the currants; put them in 
the preserving kettle over the fire, let them 
boil until the fruit is broken to pieces, occasion- 
ally stirring and mashing it. Strain the mash 
through a jelly strainer or coarse stout bag, press- 
ing out all juice. To each pint of juice allowa 

pound of white sugar. Set the juice on the fire to 
boil; in the meantime divide the sugar into several 
different portions and put it into shallow pic 
dishes or pans ; place them in the oven to heat, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. Boil the 
juice just twenty minutes from the moment it be- 
gins fairly to boil, then add the hot sugar, stirring 
rapidly all the time. It will hiss as it falls in and 
melt very quickly. Withdraw the spoon as 
soou as the sugar is dissolved and let the jelly 
boil five minutes, no longer, and remove instantly 
from the fire. Roll the glasses or cups in hot 
water, and fill with the scalding fluid. 

Raspberry or biackberry jelly is made in the 
same way, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice however, as these herries 
have not the acidity of currants. It will not be 
quite so stiff, but more healthful not so sweet. 


~ 

RARE DONE MEAT INJURIOUS.—There 
are no indications that the mania for un- 
dercooked beefsteaks is on the decline; 
in restaurants, only such are served. 
This refers to robust people, but weakly 
persons continue to patronize pounded 
raw chops and steaks, and the juice of 





uncooked meat. M. Toussaint exposes 
the grave dangers of patronizing such a 
dietary, as, if the meat be unsound, the 
germs of disease will inevitably pass into 
the system. He states no contagious 
malady possesses greater virulence than 
tubercular affections, or consumption, 
and that is the form of the disease most 
to be encountered in meat sent to the 
market. In the slaughter-houses, an ox, 
etc., is not rejected as unfit for food, un- 
less the lung be entirely affected, but 
gray granulations may still exist and pro- 
duce infection. M. Toussaint took the 
lung of a cow not very much affected 
with consumption; he placed it under a 
press and collected the juice; he inocu- 
lated rabbits and young pigs with the liq- 
uid as it came from the press, and after 
he had heated another portion to 114° 
F., the result was, all the subjects died 
within a very short period. He extracted 
the juice in the same manner from the 
thigh of a pig, dead from consumption, 
previously cooking the flesh, to corre- 
spond with that served in hotels, etc., ac- 
cording to the latest fashion. Then he 
inoculated rabbits with such grilled juice, 
and they also invariably died of con- 
sumption. There are cases where the 
consumption of raw meat is necessary; 
here duty suggests to ascertain well the 
origin of such meat; in all other cases 
it is prudent to only eat meats suitably 
cooked, that is, meat whose interior has 
been acted upon by atemperature of 150° 
or 160°.—Kansas City Science Review. 
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WHAT IS THAT? 


«* Waar is that, mother, that comes from the urn, | 
| “Butter, my boy; not the butter of old. 
| In the heyday of youth we said tit for tat, 


Fragrant and strong, as we get it in turn?” 
«* An infusion of leaves from far Cathay, 
Leaves of the alder and leaves of the bay, 


‘* What is that, mother, yellow as gold?” 


*Twas a prophecy when we said butter for ‘ fat’ ; 


With a twang, and full flavored, just as it should | That is butter to those whom the scoffer calls 


be, 
“And I think that there may be some leaves of 
the tea.” 


«* What is that, mother, so coldly blue, 
Like a wintry sky of azure hue?” 
“*That is milk of the city, that mixture, my dear, 


That would not be owned by a sensible cow, 


green ; 


| To the elect it is oilymargarine.”’ 


‘* What is that, mother?” ‘‘’Tis the pepper of 
trade. 


, But the Lord only knows of what it is made ; 
| Of roasted meal, of dust and peas, 
The milk of the chalk pit and pump that is near, 


With a dash of cayenne, to make one sneeze ; 
It is hot and strong, but it’s rather queer, 


For she never could make it; she wouldn’t Of the ground pepper-corn there is none of it 


know how.”’ 


here.” —Puck. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Cost of the Electric Light.—Fears 
having been expressed that the mural paint- 
ings in the Lord President’s Court of South 
Kensington Museum, London, might be injur- 
ed by the gas used for illuminating purposes, 
it was determined to try the electric light, and 
in June, 1830, the Brush system was put in 
operation. The assistant director of the mu- 
seum has issued a report upon the working 
of the light and its cost as compared with 
gas. He announces that he is having the 
gas fixtures removed, which may now be 
done with safety, as the electric lights have 
worked without any accident for so long. 
After giving the details of the expenses 
attendant upon the use of electricity, and 
the cost of gas from the 22d of June until the 
31st of December, the report shows that the 
saving, as compared with gas, represents 42 
percent. Hereafter the picture galleries and 
art schools of the museum are to be illumi- 
nated with electricity, do‘ng away with the 
bad state of the atmosphere caused by gas. 
The London £Axgineer, in commenting upon 
this report, says: “So far as we know, this 
report contains the first official statement as 
to the comparative cost of electric and gas 
lighting, and the Anglo-American company 
may be congratulated in having secured such 
powerful evidence as to the efficiency and 
economy of their system.” 


Illiteracy in the United States.— 
A paper read by Mr. Gardiner, at the Uni- 
versity convocation which was held in Al- 
bany in July of last year, presents certain 
data relating to the educational needs of our 
general population, which should compel 
earnest attention. Mr. Gardiner presented 
statistics showing that in 1870 the voting 
population of the United States was 7,623,000, 
the voting population of the Southern States 
was 2,775,000. The illiterate voters in the 
United States were 1,580,000, and the same 
class of voters in the Southern States num- 
bered 1,123,000. Twenty per cent. of the en- 
tire voting population of the United States, 
and forty-five per cent. of the voters of the 
Southern States could not read their ballots. 
The total vote cast and counted at the last 
general election in the whole country was 
9,297,000. Advanced sheets of census re- 
ports and careful estimates say that from 
twenty-one to twenty-two per cent. of them 
were illiterate. Ten years ago one voter in 
five was illiterate. The proportion is larger 
to-day. Sixteen Southern States contain one- 
third of the entire vote of the country, and 
three-quarters of that vote was _ illiterate. 
There are 457,000 illiterate voters in the 
Eastern, Northern, and Western States. New 
York has 77,120 illiterate voters; Pennsyl- 
vania, 67,108; Illinois, 4,477 ; Ohio, 48,970. 
These 457,000 illiterate voters of the North 
showed their distinctive power in the riots of 
1877, and they can decide every contested 





election. The rapid growth of city popu- 
lation and illiteracy is an evil omen for 
American democracy. In 1870 illiteracy had 
grown to one-sixth of our population, and in 
1880 it was one-fifth. In the State of New 
York alone nearly fifty per cent. of the illit- 
erate live in cities. 


A Chemical Stove.—An alleged im- 
provement by a Dresden chemist is a new 
method of heating by mixing hyposul phate of 
soda with the acetate. The former melts 
more quickly than the latter, and retards 
crystallization in cooling. Herr Nieske uses 
one volume of acetate with ten of hyposul- 
phate. The cases are filled to the extent of > 
three-fourths, hermetically closed, and kept 
in hot water, till, on shaking, one no longer 
hears a sound from crystals within. The 
cases will then give an equable heat from ten 
to fifteen hours, according to size. A room 
stove, acting on this principle, as described 
by Nieske, consists of an inner and an outer 
cylinder, the latter having numerous small 
holes. In the space between the two stand 
three of the heating cases. These can be 
easily lifted out by the handles, and put into 
water in the central cylinder, which can be 
heated in position by means of a burner be- 
low (or removed to be heated elsewhere). 
This done, the cases are lifted into their 
places in the annular space. The water in 
the inner cylinder furnishes, by evaporation, 
a wholesome degree of moisture. 


Silk Culture.—tThe recent exhibition of 
silk-worm products in Philadelphia by Amer- 
ican women was a very happy example of 
successful enterprise in a most important 
sphere of industry. Wegive space readily to 
the report of the managers of the fair, which 
will be found very readable. The award of 
the premiums offered, through the Women’s 
Silk Culture Association, for the four best 
specimen pounds of cocoons saised in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and New Jersey, was made at St. George’s 
Hall, on February 8. The same offer is re- 
newed for the coming year, and can be com- 
peted for by any of the readers of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
in the States mentioned, who will raise one 
pound of cocoons and send it to the Associ- 
ation. Instructions for raising silk-worms, 
and the rules governing the competition for 
the premiums, can be had free of charge by 
addressing the Women’s Silk Culture Asso-. 
ciation, Philadelphia. The fair of the Wom- 
en’s Silk Culture Association at St. George’s 
Hall has proved to be a success in every 
particular, The public interest in the re- 
markable display was very great,and compe- 
tent judges pronounce it the finest thing of 
the kind ever seen in this country. The great 
interest in the display consisted in the fact 
that nearly all the beautiful articles on exhibi- 
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tion were the products of American skill and 
industry, and rare silk fabrics were shown 
made in Philadelphia, even at St. George’s 
Hall during the exhibition, that fully rivalled 
any of Oriental origin. There were twenty 
contestants for the premiums, which were 
awarded as follows: First premium, $200, to 
Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, Kennett Square, Ches 
ter County, Pa., for the best specimen pound 
of cocoons, which averaged 157 to the quarter 
pound, and yielded r} ounces of silk, and 2} 
ounces waste. Mrs. Taylor is the mother of 
the late Bayard Taylor, the poet and states- 
man, and is over eighty-two years of age. It 
was stated that she is a sufferer from paralysis, 
or she would have exhibited her interest in 
the work of the Association by her presence. 
Second premium, $150, to Mrs. H. M. But- 
ton, Camden, N. J., her cocoons, averaging 
198 to the quarter pound, and yielding ry, 
ounces silk, and 2?§ ounces waste. Third pre- 
mium, $100, to Chas. Krauss, of Egg Harbor 
City, N. J., for cocoons averaging 157 to the 
quarter pound, and yielding 17, of silk and 
245 ounces waste. Fourth premium, $50, to 
Miss Lillie Titus, Camden, N. J., for cocoons 
averaging 205 to the quarter pound, and 
yielding 14 ounces silk and 23 ounces waste. 
The Association also awarded a fifth premi- 
um, $25, to Mrs. Joseph Lennig, Bridesburg, 
Pa., for cocoons averaging 225 to the quarter 
pound, and yielding 1°; ounces silk, and 
248 ounces waste. Sixth premium, $15, to 

iss Hannah Taylor, Cambridge, Burlington 
County, N. J., for cocoons weighing 166 to 
the quarter pound, and yielding t ounce silk, 
and 3 ounces waste. Seventh premium, $10, 
Mrs. J. B. Kemmerer, Bethlehem, Pa., for 
200 cocoons, yielding 1} ounces silk, and 23 
ounces waste. 

Sames Vick.—Obsiruary.—The nam- 
ing of three men who have done the most 
toward stimulating the practice among us of 
keeping flowers in the house and garden 
would include James Vick, whose death 
from pneumonia at Rochester, on the 16th of 
May, we are called upon to record. He was 
of English birth, but came to this country in 
1833, then being about fifteen. He learned 
the trade of a printer, and was mainly em- 
ployed on agricultural papers. Later he be- 
came editor and proprietor of the Genesee 
Farmer, then he purchased the Horticulturist, 
and soon afterward entered upon the practical 
illustration of the calling he promoted asa 
publisher. He had been gradually drifting 
into the culture and importation of flower 
seeds and bulbs, and at length determined 
to make this his sole pursuit. Bringing into 
it great energy and the experience in gaining 
the public ear acquired by the years spent as 
a publisher, he succeeded with remarkable 
rapidity. As a horticulturist Mr. Vick show- 
ed great tact in meeting popular needs, and 
in his annual catalogue and monthly publica- 
tions exhibited remarkable liberality and 
taste in illustration and rare neatness of 
typography. On his annual catalogue alone 
he expended as much as $50,000. All his 





printing, binding, packing-box making, and 
other branches of work connected with the 
business were done on his own premises. 
The Country Gentleman very fitly says of him: 
‘* Liberal always in dealing with his custom- 
ers and others—with an industry indefati- 
gable in whatever he undertook—genial and 
interesting in personal intercourse—hospi- 
table and attentive to all who called upon 
him at home—it is not strange that the de- 
ceased should have enjoyed the respect of a 
large circle of widely scattered friends, or 
that he should have won to such a degree, 
and held so firmly, the confidence of the 
seed-buying public. His establishment will 
now pass into the hands of his four sons, who 
have been educated in it from boyhood.” 


The Nervous Economy in Man 
AND InsEcts.—Mr. Grant Allen writes in 
Knowledge that the nerves (worth mentioning) 
in the human body which are not under the 
control of the brain, are those of the heart and 
other internal organs; and over these parts, 
as everybody knows, we have not any volun 
tary power. But all our limbs and muscles 
are moved in accordance with impulses sent 
down from the brain, so that, for example, 
when I have made up my mind to senda 
telegram to a friend, my legs take me duly to 
the telegraph office, my hand writes the 
proper message, and my tongue undertakes 
the necessary arrangements with the clerk. 
But in the insect’s body there is no such 
regular subordination of all the parts com- 
posing the nervous system to a single central 
organ or head office. The largest knot of 
nerve matter, it is true, is generally to be 
found in the neighborhood of the sense or- 
gans, and it receives direct nerve bundles 
from the eyes, antennz, mouth, and other 
chief adjacent parts; but the wings and legs 
are moved by separate knots of nerve cells, 
connected bya sort of spinal cord with the 
head, but capable of acting quite independ- 
ently on their own account. Thus, if we cut 
off a wasp’s head and stick it on a needle in 
front of some sugar and water, the mouth will 
greedily begin to eat the sweet syrup, appar- 
ently unconscious of the fact that it has lost 
its stomach, and that the food is quietly 
dropping out of the gullet at the other end as 
fast as it is swallowed. So, too, if we decap- 
itate that queer Mediterranean insect, the 
praving mantis, the headless body will still 
stand catching flies with outstretched arms, 
and fumbling about for its mouth, when it 
has caught one, evidently much surprised to 
find that its head is unaccountably missing, 
In fact, whatever may be the case with mau 
the insect, at least, is really a conscious 
automaton. It sees or smells food, and it is 
at once impelled by its nervous constitution 
to eat it. It receives a sense-impression 
from the bright hue of a flower, and it is irre- 
sistibly attracted toward it, as the moth is to 
the candle. It has no power of deliberation, 
no ability even to move its own limbs in un- 
accustomed manners. Its whole life is gov- 
erned for it by its fixed nervous constitution, 
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and by the stimulations it receives from out- 
side. And so, though the world probably 
appears much the same to the beetle as to us, 
the nature of its life is very different. It acts 
like a piece of clockwork mechanism, wound 
up to perform a certain number of fixed move- 
ments, and incapable of ever going beyond 
the narrow circle for which it is designed. 


Suggestions for Flower-Beds.— 
One of our agricultural exchanges, the Prairie 
Farmer, published in a late 
number the __ illustrations 
which the reader notices on 
this page, for the use of 
those who cultivate flower- 
ing plants or ornamental 
beds in their gardens. The 
designs are for the most part 
very simple in form, but may 
be arranged in such a man- 
ner as to produce a charming 
effect. It is by no means 
necessary that flower-beds 
or plots should be elaborate 
and complicated in design, 
adaptation to surroundings 
«is the chief element of beauty 
and the mingling of color is 
the most important feature. 
The designs which are sup- 
plied can be varied in size 
according to the extent of 
one’s garden or court-yards ; 
where one has but a narrow 
strip on one side or both 
sides of his house,those forms 
which are long relatively to 
their width are the better 
suited to the case. If one 
have a square plot in front, 
and would set out plants, 
those designs which are ob- 
long or circular are suitable. 
We have seen a plot of 
ground fifty or sixty feet 
square filled up with flower- 
beds of different designs, the 
whole forming a very agree- 
able parterre, crosses, circles, 
crescents, stars, spirals, etc., 
being made to blend togeth- 
er, and each plot being de- 
voted to a particular class or series of flower- 
ing plants conducing to a contrast of color 
which was exceedingly beautiful. 


A New Embalming Process,.—The 
process of embalming is as follows, and is 
called the “ Brunelli process”: 1. The circu- 
latory system is cleansed by washing with 
cold water till it issues quite clear from the 
body. This may occupy from two to five 
hours. 2. Alcohol is injected so as to abstract 
as much water as possible. This occupies 
about a quarter of an hour. 3. Ether is then 
injected to abstract the fatty matter. This 
occupies from two to ten hours. 4. A strong 
solution of tannin is then injected. This oc- 








cupies for inhibition two to ten hours. 5. The 
body is then dried in a current of warm air 
passed over heated chloride of calcium. This 





may occupy two to five hours. The body is 
then perfectly preserved, and resists decay. 
The Italians exhibit specimens which are as 
hard as stone, retain the shape perfectly, and 
are equal to the best wax models. It will be 
observed inthis process that those substances 
most prone to decay are removed, and the 
remaining portions are converted by the 
tannin into a substance resembling leather. 


A Good Earth Closet.—A writer in 
the New York 77ridune thus describes a 
valuable arrangement which is in use on his 
farm: “ Believing that I have a model for the 
farm-house, which, after a trial of eight years, 
gives the most perfect satisfaction, I present 
the following description : It occupies a space 
three by five feet in the back corner of the 
woodshed. It is thus convenient, the way to 
it under skelter, and there is no small sug- 
gestive addition on the back of the house to 
mar its beauty. It is on the same level as 
the kitchen floor, as is also the walk to it, 
and so it is easy of access to very old people 
and very young children. The seat extends 
across the back end, and is all hinged so as 
to be easily raised. There are two openings 
in the seat, one small for children, both of 
which are covered by lids which are hinged 
to the back of the seat. 

“ Just at the end and above the level of the 
seat is a small door, a foot square, which is 
hinged so as to swing up. This leads intoa 
dry earth bin, which will hold a load of road 
dust. This bin so inclines that the earth will 
always be at the door ready to be shoveled 
out. An inclined board on the inside of the 
bin just over the door keeps the dry earth 
from falling out when the door is opened. A 
small shovel is kept under this inclined 
board always in place to shovel the earth from 
the bin to the vault. The hinged seat makes 
it easy to form a convenient and neat urinal, 
and permits the earth, or ashes, which we 
have sometimes used,when it was not conveni- 
ent to procure the fine road dust, to be shov- 
eled into the vault without causing any 
litter. The room above and the vault below 
are well ventilated, so that by using plenty 
of the road dust, or ashes, we have never 
found the proximity of the vault to the kitchen 
—though less than twenty feet distant—in any 
way disagreeable or unpleasant. 

“ The bottom of the vault is on the level of 
the ground, which is about six feet below the 
top of the seat. The vault is made of brick, 
the wall being thick and laid in cement. The 
floor consists of a box made of artificial 
stone, and so permits the escape of none of 
the liquid before the dry earth has time to ab- 
sorb it. An arched opening on the back 
side, large enough to admit a shovel, permits 
the easy removal of the excreta, wHich is very 
easily done and in nowise an unpleasant 
task. The stone bottom of the vault might 
as well be replaced by one made of two-inch 
plank. The opening at the back is made 
close by use of a board that just fills it, and 
is covered by a lattice, as is the ventilation 
opening at the top. There is never any un- 
pleasant odor to trouble about the vault.” 
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MENTAL VIGOR TO THE LAST. 
T is reported of Victor Hugo that he 
remarked to a friend, not long since, 
“TI have more to do than I have done. It 
might be thought that age weakens the 
intellect. My intellect, on the contrary, 
seems to grow stronger, and does not rest. 
It seems to me that, as I advance, my hori- 
zon grows wider, and so I shall pass away 
without having finished my task. I should 
require several lives still to write all that 
my mind conceives. I shall never finish.” 
Most of the physiologists who have writ- 
ten on the subject of mental capability, 
have assigned a period to its fullest ma- 
turity and activity, indicating the age of 
fifty as the limit beyond which there is de- 
cadence more or less slow, more or less 
perceptible, nevertheless positive. 
As we look over the field of civilization 
to-day, we are struck by the fact that there 


in the creation and outflow of thought com- 
manding the delighted attention of the 
world. 

We have claimed in other places that 
vigor of mind is preserved by exercise ; 
that failure of the faculties depends upon 
their neglect or perversion, rather than 
upon a maintenance of their full activity. 
The remark of the great French poet is in 
point. We ought to have included in the 
list Bancroft, our historian, who is over 
eighty years of age, and still an indefati- 
gable worker at the desk. And we could 
also cite the names of many diligently 
prosecuting their several tasks as instruct- 
ors in the universities and colleges of 
Europe and America, men whose ‘age ex- 
ceeds seventy years, and in some cases 


reaching even ninety, yet so mentally fresh, 





so advanced, so ready in the appreciation 
| of everything belonging to their special 
| departments, that the idea of retirement 
| from their charges would be regarded as 
| preposterous. 

| We were intimately acquainted with a 
| physician and scientist, well known in 
| Boston and New York, whose erudition, 


versatility, and ready command of all his 


faculties, always seemed to contradict our 
| knowledge of his being an octogenarian. 
He was for years at the head of a promi- 
nent scientific society in New York, and 
| one of the most diligent of its members in 
| promoting the special work of the society. 
| He claimed a mind fresh as in the days of 





are so many minds of towering eminénce | his youth, and it was no empty boast, for 
which the age of seventy years has not ap- | he was fully apace with the age, always a 
parently enfeebled in the slightest degree: | student, always a learner. We were sur- 
Bismarck, Moltke, John Bright, Gladstone, | prised one day by the announcement of his 
Davis, Hoar, are the strong men in politics ; | death, and in reply to our question, “ Was 
while in literature, Tennyson, Browning, | it not due to an overworked nervous sys- 
Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, and 'tem?” the answer came, “No, it was 
Holmes are or were the leading lights; and | from undue exposure to exhausting wea- 
although far advanced in years, nevertheless | ther.” 
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The mental life is allied to, or is the 
spiritual nature of the man; in either case 
it seems altogether reasonable to believe 
that there can be little or no falling off in 
power, if the faculties are exercised nor- 
mally. It must be understood that our 
position in this matter rests upon the prin- 
ciple that there can be no normal exercise 
of faculty without a normal condition of 
body and of the organic functions with 
which the mental faculties operate. If the 
incidents of mental break-down at fifty, 
sixty, or even seventy in the case of men 
who were eminently esteemed for intellect- 
ual power were investigated, it would be 
found that the majority were invalided or 
lacking in that physical energy which was 
essential to the abundant sustenance of 
their cerebral activity. As a general rule 
great men are well organized physically, 
and sudden failure of mind on their part is 
too often the natural consequence of habits 
approved or tolerated by custom, perhaps, 
but nevertheless destructive in time. 





LAW A MORAL AGENT. 


Show politician and men claiming to 
be political economists assert that 
proper laws are but the expression of the 
average moral sentiment of the people, 
and that laws which are in advance of 
such average moral sentiment are practi- 
cally inoperative, or their attempted en- 
forcement will be found impracticable. 
We have listened to statements of this 
sort from the platform, and we have re- 
plied to men who have made them in a 
casual talk on public affairs. They are 
specious and fallacious. 
They are not in accordance with the 
principles of moral reform and social 
advancement. 





Good laws embody principles of con- 


duct the observance of which by the 
people will conduce to their improve- 
ment; therefore good laws are in an 
essential degree educational. They.may 
be in the main repressive of wrong doing, 
of crime, but they interpret the nature of 
offenses against social order, and teach— 
if in most cases only negatively, yet 
none the less clearly—honesty and justice. 

Whatever is injurious to the commu- 
nity is a primary subject for legislative 
consideration, and it becomes the duty of 
those to whom the community has com- 
mitted the trust of law-making to use 
their best endeavors to suppress by judi- 
cious regulations whatever is found to be 
damaging to public and private interests. 
The welfare of the private citizen is 
identical with the welfare of the commu- 
nity, but the welfare of the latter is para- 
mount, hence when it is found that any 
individual or class of individuals is doing 
that which has a damaging effect on the 
moral and material interests of the com- 
munity the officers of the law should be 
empowered to restrain or punish them. 
Common justice demands this. The right 
of every man to safety for his person, his 
character, and his property demands this. 

Man is organized for growth and de- 
velopment toward a higher intellectual 
and moral condition than that which is his 
average as a member of society, and so 
has by virtue of organization a natural 
claim to that instruction, activity, and as- 
sociation which shall promote his growth. 
Out of this claim springs the right to 
expect from those vested with the duties 
of government the supply of all possible 
means for individual development. But 
when civil officers on one specious pre- 
tense or another permit things to be done 
which are subversive of every principle 
of order and decency; when men are 
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allowed to build up into a great business | 
practices which are openly detrimental 

to the health of body and mind, perver- 

sive of the very animal in human nature, 

what a shock it is to the unadulterated 

sense of justice! . This is treason to the 

law of nature; treason to every sincere 

impulse of truth! 

We are told that public opinion is on 
the side of many plain abuses; and there- 
fore laws for their correction could not 
be enforced. 

We can not believe this. Wecan not 
think that the masses are desirous of 
their own harm. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that they are desirous of improve- 
ment; that they would gladly avail them- 
selves of the means to better their con- 
dition. This would be more in keeping 
with their selfish instincts. They need 
the counsel of wise and generous men, 
that they shall be led to a proper under- 
standing of the significance of law and 
government, and so enlightened with 
reference to the needs of their moral 
natures. 

There is too much law-making on the 
side of selfishness and vice; a state of 
affairs which is tolerated by the better 
and really stronger class among our citi- 
zens; for were the law-abiding, order- 
loving voters all to unite in one strong 
effort to secure the control of public 
affairs the cormorants and sensualists 
who have so long parodied justice in far 
too many stations of authority would be 
hurled into the mire of popular contempt ; 
and then we could hope for a system of 
government which would co-ordinate 
what is reasonable in the teachings of 





those two great institutions, the Church 
and the school, and represent as well the | 
wholesome facts which the leading so- | 
cieties for public charity and moral re- | 


form have gleaned from their many fields 
of labor. A writer in the Christian Weekly 
confirms the views just expressed, in the 
following paragraph : 

“In the sphere of ethical politics the 
law-making power should ever be in ad- 
vance of prevailing customs and usages, 
How shall communities get forward and 
upward in the scale of civilization if no 
aid is received from law itself in educat- 
ing public opinion in the right direction ? 
When rights and duties, privileges and 
benefits are embodied in the laws, there 
is a feeling of security which is impos- 
sible so long as the theory remains that 
law can not be enforced where there may 
happen to be a popular prejudice against 
a” 
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AN EDITOR’S BUSINESS. 
(FOR THOSE WHO DON’T KNOW ALL 
ABOUT IT.) 


* is just possible that the PHREN- 

OLOGICAL JOURNAL has a few readers. 
who are not as well informed concerning: 
the business of an editor as the majority 
of mankind, and for their enlightenment 
we give space to the following items: 

First. It is the editor’s business to have 
a perfectly harmonious temperament and 
a splendidly balanced organization, with 
a very conspicuous development of Be- 
nevolence and Suavity. Of course it is 
unnecessary to say that his intellect 
should be A 1, and his memory as tena- 
cious as a spring bear-trap. 

Second. It is his business to weicome 
with unaffected delight all who enter his 
“sanctum,” to listen with absorbing in- 
terest to all they say regarding the wea- 
ther, their health, their family and friends, 
their hopes and prospects. Should any 
be in any state of embarrassment it is his 
business to give them advice. Should 
any be looking around for employment it 
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is his business to furnish them with let- 
ters of recommendation, setting forth in 
vivid terms their eminent qualifications. 

Third. It is his business to stop in the 
midst of a sentence if writing an impor- 
tant article or letter, when a visitor is 
announced who has “ only stepped in” to 
inquire about the time the steamer leaves 
for Tuckerville, and the nearest route to 
the wharf. And when the visitor hints 
blandly that he is short just eleven cents 
of the amount necessary to carry him to 
his destination, it is the editor’s business 
to declare that it gives him great pleasure 
to furnish the trifle demanded. 

Fourth. It is his business to answer in- 
quiries of every complexion with refer- 
ence to writing for the press; to suggest 
topics for essays, stories, addresses, dra- 
mas, poems, sermons; to draft outlines 
of all such things for the inexperienced, 
and to feel abundantly compensated for 
the little trouble they give him by the 
information he gains in searching for 
data through cyclopedias and text-books. 

Note: It is his business to be a “ walk- 
ing cyclopedia.” 

Fifth. “ Variety is the spice of life.” It 
is the business of the editor to appreciate 
this, and therefore to accept with equal 
heartiness a poem on ‘‘ Sunshine,” and a 
communication on “ Potayter-bugs.” His 
culture should be wide enough to grasp 
the richness of sentiment hidden in lines 
like— 


The gorgeous orb of day ariseth in the east, 
Announcing that ’tis time to wake to man as well as 
beast.—- 


and to develop if necessary the scientific 
truths contained in this statement: 
These reddish yaller vermin which is 
found in all our potayter patches is goin 
to be very injurus to man. They be 
apearing amongst us when the young 
sproutes have just onley peeked up 








through the airth, and if theres any med- 
esin thats good for them Im one of the 
folks of Bonetown what wud like to 
know it. 


Sixth. A great deal of nonsense has been 
published in some presumptuous quarters 
on the requirements of editors, z.¢., what 
contributors should know and do if they 
hope to have their contributions accepted 
and published. We have seen a string ot 
demands in a literary contemporary occu- 
pying a page or more, and we have 
blushed for very shame while reading the 
barefaced acknowledgment of incompe- 
tency by one of our cloth, The man who 
would compel a seminary miss of eight- 
een to write metrical effusions with all 
the finish of a Lowell, who insists that 
manuscript submitted to his inspection 
shall be written with good black ink, ina 
clear hand, and on one side only of the 
paper, and that if any answer is requested 
an uncanceled postage-stamp shall be 
inclosed; the man who dares to issue 
such an arbitrary pronunciamento is unfit 
to wield the scissors of our profession. 
He has mistaken his vocation; he deems 
the editorial chair a “flowery bed of 
ease” to whose comfort everybody must 
minister. His physical nature, his sensu- 
ous elements are too predominant—he’s 
better fitted to be a hotel clerk or man- 
ager of a musical conservatory. 

Seventh. It’s an editor’s business to 
have abundant leisure always at com- 
mand, so that he can on the instant go to 
meetings, concerts, anniversaries, in town 
or out of town; and as such opportuni- 
ties keep his mind fresh, and add greatly 
to his stock of general information, he 
should always be glad to pay his own 
way, and give extended complimentary 
notices besides. Indeed if he did not have 
such opportunities to “ run out ” he would 
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be miserable, like those so-called editorial 

fellows who run in a rut, whp burrow in 

the rubbish of their dens like rabbits, and 
think that the world is greatly enlightened 

by their occasional deliverances ; whereas 

the world thinks them one-sided and of 
drab complexion, and pays very little heed 

to their querulous notions. 

Eighth. It is the business of an editor 
to have a problematic mind, we mean an 
instinctive capacity for getting at the 
meaning of the profound theories and 
wonderful discoveries which are so fre- 
quently submitted to his consideration. 
He should never turn his back on a seedy 
and voluble philosopher, and never own 
himself unequal to the complexity or 
vagary of a question by referring it has- 
tily tothe paper mill for solution. There 
might be “millions” in it. 

Ninth. It is the business of the editor 
to have a good income that he may suit 
the action to the impulses of his great 
Benevolence, and set the example of 
generosity, magnanimity, etc., to the 
moneycrats of society; but in this re- 
spect, for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion, his business usually fails of the 
requirement, does not “pan out” the 
returns that should be his, and conse- 
quently society lacks, most unfortunately, 
that exhibition of liberality in the be- 
stowal of pecuniary favors which every 
genuine editor would be glad to make. 

Tenth, It is the business of the editor 
to do everything for everybody; to have 
no mind of his own, and to place the 
columns of his newspaper or periodical 
entirely at the orders of the public. The 
man who affects independence, and runs 
a paper for himself, or has any particular 
design in view in his writing and editing, 





should not be tolerated in this day of 
common equality. Of course not, 
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READING MANKIND.—There is nothing 
that gives a man superiority over others, 
in the same field of effort, like being bet- 
ter able to understand mankind and to 
exert a pleasant influence upon them. 
The doctor who reads disposition and 
knows how to suit himself to it, gets the 
business; the merchant who knows men 
and women “like a book” will become 
popular as a man and merchant, and 
achieve success. The teacher, the law- 
yer, and the minister would double their 
power by learning what can be taught 
them in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY in regard to human charac- 
ter and how to read it. 

Men who canvass among strangers in 
any commercial way may greatly in- 
crease their power for effective effort in 
their respective lines of work, and save 
themselves a large amount of mental and 
physical wear and tear. 

The next session of the Institute will 
be open for instruction on the first Tues- 
day of October. It is hoped that those 
who purpose attending will notify us at 
an early day, and that all will be present at 
the opening, as each lesson and lecture 
cover important ground, and those who 
would learn all they can should manage 
to hear all the lectures. 

Those who have any interest in the 
subject may send to the office of this 
magazine for the “ Institute Extra,” which 
contains particulars with reference to the 
Institute, the course of instruction, the 
topics taught, best books to read as pre- 
paratory, price of tuition, expense of liv- 
ing while attending the course, etc. 
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QueEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuIrRY Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT IN WOMAN.— 
W.—Where you find the Motive temperament 
strongly marked in a woman, you will usually find 
characteristics which have been derived from the 
father so that she is positive, decided, and more 
or less independent. High organic quality is re- 
lated more to the Mental temperament than it is 
to the Motive, and the combination ofa high order 
of quality with the Motive is exceedingly rare in 
woman. Most authors on temperament appear 
to think that a predominance of the Motive tem- 
perament is inconsistent with a high degree of 
quality, but from our observations we have been 
led to think that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween them. One may inherit a very marked 





Motive impression from one parent and a fine | 


nervous organism from the other, the Motive 
contributing its strength and force to supple- 
ment the delicacy and activity of the other. 


Such a mixture is by no means unhappy, but 
renders the possessor quick in perception, quick 
in all the processes of thought, besides enduring 
and energetic. 


Loss OF SLEEP.—F. H. A—We think 
that the trouble in your case is a lack of vitality + 
twenty-four pounds under weight is entirely too 
much, especially where a man’s business requires 
him to work at night. You should make it your 
business to improve your health, and regulate 
your diet, modes of exercise, and business so far 
as youcan. Improve your digestion ; its weak- 
ness is one important reason for your depression 
and fatigue after a single night’s labor. Retire 
early as a rule, get eight or nine hours’ sleep on 
those nights when you are not at work, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A PREACHER.— 
One who hopes to make a good impression in the 
pulpit should possess a well-formed brain in gen- 
eral, and an even temperament. If we must spe- 
cialize any qualities, they are good perceptive in- 
tellect, fair reasoning powers, good language, 
large moral organs, imagination, taste, and some 
force. The pastoral office requires a good social 
disposition, with independence enough to act up- 
on one’s sense of responsibility and duty. 


HEREDITARY SALT-RHEUM.—J. I.—All 
hereditary diseases if permitted to run in the sys- 
tem until one has reached manhood are difficult to 
cure, yet a course of treatment having in view 
constitutional modifications if rigidly carried into 
effect will in time be beneficial if not absolutely 
curative. The patient will thus so alter his eon- 
dition that he will enjoy a tolerable freedom from 
the disease in its worst phases. For salt-rheum 
local applications in the form of proper lotions, 
and constitutional treatment in the form of a 
well-regulated diet and bathing, are what we 
should recommend, 


ORGANIZATION OF A STENOGRAPHER.— 
A. B. N.—To become an expert shorthand writer 
the candidate should possess at the start an active 
temperament, a good intellect, and such an or- 
ganization as will favor steady application, The 
great fault with shorthand writers to-day is that 
they lack general culture, whereas no profession 
so much demands a general education. One who 
expects to become a reporter should be conver- 
sunt with science and literature. To be sure 
there are specialties for the exercise of short- 
hand capability, but he has the best chance who 
to expertness with the pen adds a liberal educa- 
tion, The same qualities which would aid one 
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in becoming a shorthand reporter would help in 
type-writing. 

BITING THE NAILS.—Question ; Is it in- 
jurious to bite the finger nails? A LITTLE GIRL. 

Answer: It is a bad habit for one to get into, 
for the reason that those who become addicted 
to it forget themselves wherever they may be, 
and when embarrassed they are especially apt to 
indulge it. The injury which is done in most 
cases to the fingers is one of deformity—who 
likes to see the stubby, uncouth finger-ends 
which inveterate nail-chewers show ? We have the 
impression that the practice has a mischievous 
effect on a person’s mouth, distorting its shape, 
perhaps thickening the lips, possibly giving an 
abnormal tendency of growth to the jaws and 
teeth. 


TEMPERAMENT IN THE NEGRO.—M. 
M. C.—Phrenologists of experience are able to 
discern differences of temperament in the negro, 
but no positive rules have been laid down con- 
cerning him as in the case of the Caucasian. It 
remains, therefore, for the physiologists and an- 
thropologists to classify the Negro and the Mon- 
gol temperaments. Here is a good field for wide 
study. We should be glad to hear from those 
who have had opportunities to study the races 
of Asia and Africa, and to communicate their 
views through our columns. 


IMPROVING THE MEmMorRY.—G. N. F.— 
All the methods of improving the memory are 
based upon the principle of attention. What- 
ever you study or observe should be earnestly 
regarded. The mind should not be permitted to 
straggle off to side issues. Outside matters gen- 
erally should be ignored for the time being. 
Memory, of course, depends first, upon the or- 
ganization, next, upon its use of training. A 
little book which we publish on the subject, en- 
titled ‘‘Memory and Self-improvement,” con- 
tains a great many valuable suggestions for the 
cultivation of the faculty. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS AND FEAR.—C. J.J. 
—It was evidently a misprint; ‘‘ Constructive- 
ness ’’ should have been Cautiousness, which con- 
tributes to fear. Constructiveness is simply a me- 
chanical faculty and has nothing to do with fear. 


THE HORSE-SHOE AS A SYMBOL OF 
Luck.— Question ; Why is the horse-shoe regarded 
by some people as a sign of good Juck ? 

Answer: This notion is five hundred or more 
years old, and according to what we have been 
able to ascertain it was derived from an old 
fable, that a demon in the form of a horse once 
appeared in England and gave the people warn- 
ing of an extensive cunflagration which was 
abcut to occur. On this account the animal 
came to be regarded as especially friendly to 
mankind: His perspiration is said by some to 





be a cure for epilepsy; a horse’s tooth carried 
in the pocket would prevent tooth-ache, and a 
horse-shoe placed under a child’s pillow would 
save it from an attack of colic; one fastened 
against a building was a good insurance against 
fire, and finding one was a sign of good luck. 
Some of these notions are rife now. 


GA hat ey Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 























PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL.—An ex- 
perience of six years teaching in the public school, 
together with an extended course in private 
classes, has long since settled in my mind the 
conviction that a knowledge of the pupils’ facul- 
ties, phrenologically considered, is desirable, to 
say the least; and were the instructor himself a 
phrenologist, he could the better judge of the 
training requisite, in fact necessary, to the accom- 
plishment of the noble ends which are not un- 
reasonably expected at his hands. It is well un- 
derstood by those who have devoted their lives 
to the work of instructing youth that very differ- 
ent discipline and methods of training are requir- 
ed for different individuals. It may be asked, 
How is such a knowledge to be acquired ? we are 
not all judges of human nature. True, every one 
has not the time or tact to become a phrenolo- 
gist ; but who has not the time to devote a few 
hours weekly, or monthly at least, in attendance 
on lectures and in reading good books on that 
subject? While it must improve ourselves, do 
we not owe as much to the profession which we 
represent? Why are we to waste our own time 
and that of the pupil in an attempt to make him 
an expert in things which it is not only impossi- 
ble for him to perfect, but impossible for him to 
ripen into even a moderate degree of success ? 
If your student is a born linguist, why insist 
upon making a finished mathematician or astron- 
omer of him ; or if born with a head for calcula- 
tion and mechanics, why consume his time and 
energy in trying to acquire the beauties of the 
classics ? Other things being equal, a well-bal- 
anced brain is most to be desired; but in this 
age of progression, when the common people 
must earn their living, is it not better, while cul- 
tivating all the faculties possible to a moderate 
degree, to allow their bent to have its sway—uot 
to the exclusion of all others, but to a degree 
sufficient to become proficient? If it be better 
to be a good carpenter than a common “ Jack-at- 
all-trades,” why is it not better to be thorough in 
some one course of training and moderate in the 
others, than to average time with the whole? 

, T. 8. PRICE,” 
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A LETTER TO BISMARCK.—A corre- | 


spondent of the PHRENOLOGIOAL sends a copy 
of a letter sent by a German resident in England 
to Prince Bismarck, in reply to a notice that the 
German should preseut himse!f at a certain place 
in Prussia for military service under the conscrip- 
tion : 

“My Dear BismMArcK :—I fee! highly flattered 
by your kind invitation addressed to me at my 
native town, to join the German army, but I am 
afraid I shall not be able to accept it, for I am 
now in England, engaged in the more useful 
work (as I consider it) of expounding mental 
science and teaching people how to make the 
best use of their faculties, For the same reason, 
I scarcely feel myself at liberty to accept even 
the hospitality of six months’ board and lodging 
at the expense of the State, which you consider- 
ately offer as an alternative. I much prefer bask- 
ing in the sunshine of English liberty to being 
forced despotically into military servitude in my 
own country. lL have altogether given up tight- 
ing since I left schvol. I do not know that I 
have anything particular to fight about now, and 
I hardly care to engage in fighting at any one 
else’s bidding. If you have a quarrel with any- 
body I would advise you to settle it amicably if 
possible, or else fight it out yourself. [f after 
you have ‘ fixed up’ the army, you can make it 
convenient to run over here at any time to one 
of my phrenological lectures, I shall be happy to 
point out the superiority of life in England, and 
explain the nature and utility of the, as I say, 
more useful work which I am engaged in, and I 
will examine your head, either publicly or pri- 
vately, free of charze. 

“ With kind regards to the Governor, I remain 
yours, faithfully, GUSTAVUS COHEN,”’ 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL is much more 
than its name implies, dealing not only with the 
“bumptiousness ”’ of individuals, but with facts 
of sanitary and general science, containing during 
the year an amount of useful knowledge far ex- 
ceeding in value the subscription price.—Sat, 
Eve. Spectator. 


PERSONAL. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, the author of thirty- 
four novels, died comparatively poor—and he 
wrote just the stuff that pl the 

Mrs. M. M. Ricker, who was admitted to the 
bar in the District of Columbia in May last, is 
said to have passed the best examination among 
seventeen applicants, all men but herself. She 
was especiully well versed in the law of real prop- 
erty, a branch usually deemed to be a little above 
the feminine practitioner, 

Mr. WiLi1AM Tomas, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is in his ninety-fourth year, and remem- 








bers Ebenezer Cobb, who died at the age of one 
hundred and seven, and who in his time remem- 
bered Peregrine White, born on the May 
flower. Mr. Thomas is the oldest living grad- 
uate of Harvard College, having been in the 
class of 1807. 


Srx thousand workmen of Mr. Frederick 
Krupp, the great gun-maker, having refused to 
obey his order to be vaccinated during a small- 
pox epidemic, he gave them their choice of yac- 
cination or dismissal ; and as few poor men care 
to leave good pay, a cottage, a garden, a pension 
fund, an accident fund, and a relief fund, they 
submitted to the operation. A rather despotic 
fellow, that Krupp! 

Mrs. Fiorence E. Cory, of New York, is 
credited with receiving $4,000 a year for designs 
for carpets. She very aptly says that there is a 
wide field in this direction for the employment 
of woman’s taste and skill. She makes designs 
for various houses in New York and Philadel. 
phia, and is paid according to their value. 





> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


Tue fruit of education is the desire to learn. 


Don’r buy a piano for your daughters while 
your sons need a plow. 

Prupvery is often the mantle chosen to conceal 
triumphant vice. 

I WIL listen to any one’s convictions, but pray 
keep your doubts to yourself. I have plenty of 
my own.—GOETHE. 

ADVERSITY has the effect of eliciting talents 
which in prosperous circumstances would have 
lain dormant, 

TRUE repentance has a double aspect : it looks 
upon things past with a weeping eye, and upon 
the future with a watchful eye.—Soura. 

Tae man who is not living aright is sour 
within, and the sour works out. He who lives 
aright is your sympathetic and generous man. 

Anon: The superiority of man to nature is 
outwardly illustrated in literature and in life, 
Nature needs an immense quantity of quills to 
make a goose with, but man can make a goose 
of himself in tive minutes without one quill. 

Oxp thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations, 

Outlive men’s lives and lives of nations. 

Dead, but for one thing which survives— 

The inalienable and unpriced treasure, 

The old joy of power, the old pride of pleasure, 

That lives in light above men’s lives. 
—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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WHAT aman believes he will do; and if he 
has no faith to guide his practice and impel him 
to action, he will only drift—and no man ever 
drifted into a good and useful life, certainly not 
into salvation. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT seeing Diogenes look- 
ing attentively at a parcel of human bones, asked 
the philosopher what he was looking for. ‘“‘ That 
which l-can not find,’ was the reply; ‘‘ the dif- 
ference between your father’s bones and those 
of his slaves.” 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


PLACE your finger in a tub of water, and after 
removing it observe the size of the hole that re- 
meins. This is usually the impression the best 
of advice makes on men’s minds.—BURDETTE. 

INDIGNANT mother: “ Surely you don’t mean 
this for a likeness of my son? Why, the boy 
looks like an idiot.” Photographer—“I’m very 
sorry, but I can’t help that, mra’am.” 

Tue infidel argys just as a bull duz chained to 
a post. He bellaws and saws, but he don’t get 
loose from the post, I notiss. Not much. 





A TEMPERANCE SERMON, 

If for a stomach ache you tache ° 

Each time some whisky, it will break 

You down, and meak you sheak and quache, 

And you will see a horrid snache. 

GEoGRAPHICAL.—The London Academy, in its 

notice of the February number of Harper’s Maga- 
gine, explains that the articles by George Lathrop 
on “ A Clever Town built by Quakers,” refer to 
*“ Pennsylvania.” 


NEVER despair, Many a boy who goes around 
with a yellow patch on his blue pantaloons may 
some day write a volume of poetry in blue and 
gold or have a silver plate on his door. 

A SCIENTIFIC lecturer put out handbills headed 
“Know Thyself.” A wag soon called on the 
lecturer and told him he was inducing a great 
many people to form acquaintances of a very 
low order. The lecturer looked at the wag a 
moment, and said, ‘“‘My friend, you are right, 
but it never occurred to me until I saw you.”’ 

“* Miss SNowpkop,” said a gentleman of color, 
the other afternoon, during a shower, to a lady 
of hie acquaintance, “us de wedder is somewhat 
amphibious, will you do me de honor to step 
under my umbrella an’ form a quorum ?”’ “ Tank 
you, Mr. Rillips, I will. In dis wedder an um- 
breller is radder cosmopolitan.”’ 


























In this department we give short reviews of su-h 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





DRIFTWOOD. By Julia and Medora Clark, 
12mo, pp. 172. ilwaukee: Magann, Keefe 
& Aldrich. 

The West sends us a volume of poems now 
and then by one of her sons or daughters who 
has felt the monitions of the muse or imagined 
that he or she was called upon to give utterance 
to high and burning thought. Rarely though do 
we find, on opening the bright-bound pages, 
good cause for the book’s existence. Rhymes 
there are, many of which are not poetry, but 
most of our writers of rhymes appear to think 
that they have only to match the terminal words 
of a couplet with like-sounding penults to make 
poetry. We opened “ Driftwood ” with that in- 
difference peculiar to the reviewer who has had 
much experience with the flood of metrical pub 
licutions which bas been poured from the press 
during the last. decade, but in turning over the 
pages we found here and there a verse which 
sparkled with lively sentiment, and we were 
pleased to note that the lines were in most cases 
carefully modulated and the rhythm harmonious. 
“My Answer,’’ for instance, is a pretty little 
caprice, beginning : 

“A music aweet as evening bells 
Came floating thro’ the autumn haze, 
An echo from the perished years, 
A measure from my girlhood’s days, 
The rhythmic language of thy heart 
That spake to mine of after days.” 


And ending with: 
“ Oh, sweeter than chimes of the sea! 
Oh, fairer than blossoms of faith ! 
And brighter than visions of hope, 
The love thou hast kindled in me, 
The zephyrs repeat the refrain 
And whisper my secret to thee.” 


* All in a Dream” is daintily fashioned. “ After 
Death” is suggestive of practical thought, and 
not without its hopeful admonition : 
* our souls were never meant 

To idly wander in content 

Through sun-lit vales of honeyed breath. 

A dream elysian after death. 

If so *twere better all to be 

Earth life than immortality.” 
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PROHIBITION DOES PROHIBIT; or, Pro- 
hibition not a Failure. By John N., Stearns. 
12mo, 96 pp. Price, 10 cts. New York: The 

National Femaperence Society. 

A new and enlarged edition of a vigorous pam- 
phlet with the sume title published a few years 
ago. Itis an epitomized argument founded upon 
solid data for prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
beverages, and a complete answer to the snarling 
ery of liquor-drinkers that legislation will not 
stop drunkenness and reduce to a minimum the 
thousand and one evils which flow from free 
trade in rum. Let the tax-puyer, the economist, 
the parent, the teacher, the clergyman, and 
everybody read it. 


SUMMER GLEANINGS. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Rose Porter, author of ‘“ Founda- 
tions,” ete. Oblong octavo. New York: 
White & Stokes. 

A conveniently arranged scrap-book for the 
summer vacation, suggestive in itself of agree- 
able and useful employment in the hours of rec- 
reation. The author has divided her liberally 
spaced pages, allotting parts for notes, for pencil 
sketches, and for pressed flowers. The book i3 
sufficient for three months’ use, and one firds at 
the head of each page a sentiment for the day, 
which should be suggestive to the most heedless 
of summer loungers. We trust that the book 
will sell widely ; it is certainly an improvement 
on the average summer reading. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HAND REVEALED 
AND EXPLAINED: the Art of Determining 
from an Inspection of the Hands the Person’s 
Temperament, Appetites, Passions, Impulses, 
Aspirations, Mental Endowments, ete. By 
Robert Allen Campbell. [lustrated. 18mo, 
pp. 203. St. Louis: J. W. Campbell & Co. 
The hand, doubtless, expresses much of the 

character, but when one goes to the length of 

this new disciple of Desbarolles in attributing to 
that valuable instrument the capability, by rea- 
son of its mere physical constitution, of declar- 
ing all the psychic elements of human character, 
as the author does on his title-page, we must 
enter our protest. We wish that he had given 
chapter and verse for his quotation from Job; 
we have looked through the references in our 

Cruden without discovering it. Possibly, how- 

ever, it is a new rendering which has not found 

its way into Cruden. 

Mr. Cumpbell has epitomized the subject of 
chiromancy well in his little book, and the curi- 
ous Will find in it all that they may care to learn ; 
while to those who want a means of diversion 

ot altogether without profit it can be serviceable 
8 a pastime. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Nancy HarTSHORN AT CHATAUQUA. 
Nancy Hartshorn. 


By Mrs. 
16mo,; pp. 212. Price, paper, 








50 cents, cloth $1.00. This is a humorous 
sketch of this prominent summer resort, origi- 
nally arranged for Sunday-school workers, but 
now become a point of attraction for a large 
number of our people. Itis not an unlikely hit 
on the part of the writer, therefore, as we believe 
no one before has attempted to write up the 
place in a facetious manner. She tells not a few 
facts in her garb of pleasantry. J.8. Ogilvie & 
Co., publishers, New York. 


Miss SLimmMeEns’ Window. By the author o» 
‘““A Bad Boy’s Diary.” pp. 150. Ilustrated. 
Price 25 cents, paper. 60 cents, cloth. Miss 
Slimmens appears to be an ancient maiden, the 
keeper of a millinery-shop in a country town, 
and much given to scolding, gabble, and gossip, 
now and then getting off what appears to be 
out and out scandal, the fruit of jealousy, envy, 
and cupidity. All the time anxious to become 
known as Mrs. , she intimates a strong an- 
tagonism to enter into bonds of matrimony, and 
her very freely expressed opinions sometimes 
get her into disagreeable scrapes. J. 8. Ogilvie 
& Co., publishers, New York. 

In THE PoPpuLAR ScreNcE MonTHLY for May 
Herbert Spencer is rather severe in criticising 
certain remarks of Goldwin Smith, with reference 
to Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics.’’ An interesting 
sketch of the development of the stereoscope, a 
reply to Miss Hardaker, on the Woman Ques- 
tion, Color Blindness, and Color Perception, are 
the leading pieces de resistance. 


Fire anD Drum Sertes, No. 6.— THe OLp 
TAVERN. ‘Published by the National Temp. So 
ciety, New York, at 10 cts. This is a good story 
and more adapted to interest young people 
than the average temperance stories. It teaches 
a practical lesson in every-day economy, and er 
courages habits of industry and cheerfulness. 


Tue Secret oF Wines. The principles of 
their inimitably exquisite mechanism, simply set 
forth, by Geo. B. Starkweather, with photo- 
graphic illustrations, replete with seed thoughts 
for the aeronaut. Price 50 cents. Washington: 
H. W. Beadle & Co. 


Tue EcLectico MAGAZINE, published by E. R. 
Pelton, New York, continues to reproduce for 
American readers, choice selections from the 
British and other foreign periodicals, and is as 
worthy as ever of public support. Annual sub- 
scription, $5. 

More Pusiic Parks. How New York com- 
pares with other Cities ; Lungs for the Metropo- 
lis. A pamphlet that discusses the financial and 
sanitary aspect of the questions. Neatly illus- 
trated. New York Park Association, Publishers. 

MANUAL OF EVANGELISTIC TEMPERANCE 
Work, for all Woman’s Christian Temp. Unions. 
By Mrs. 8: M. D. Henry. Price, 10 cents. $1.00 a 
dozen. National Temperance Society, New York. 














